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Yes, yes! from out the herd, like a mark’d deer, 

They drive the poor distraught. The storms of heaven 
Beat on him; gaping hinds stare at his wo; 

And no one stops to bid heav’n speed his way. 
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THE VIOLET, 


Illustrating the coloured Engraving. 


The engraving prefixed to this number of the 
Casket, contains correct profile likeness of the 
Emperor NAPOLEON BonapAarRTE, Maria Lov- 
1sA, his consort, and the Kine of Roms, his son. 
Their location on the plate, we leave to the inge- 
nuity of the reader to discover. 


Bonaparte, it is well known, was a man who 
song great faith in omens and predictions. 
ne of the most remarkable of his own predic- 
tions, and which was completely verified, he 
made to a portion of his confidential adherents, 
on quitting France to take up his abode in the 
island of Elba—it was, that he would return to 
France, and again place himself at the head of the 
government, in the violet season. Ina short time 
all of his partisans were distinguished by some 
badge of violet colour, such as rings with the fol- 
wing motto, Elle reparaitra an Printerus ! «at 
yill appear again in the spring) violet watch rib- 
dons, &c.—The partisans of Napoleon generally 
carried about their persons one of the violet 
prints, which were freely circulated in France, 


/without exciting the least suspicion among the 
» § Bourbons. 


The manner in which the friends of Napoleon 
receenines an adherent to his cause was, by ask- 
ing the question—* Aimez vous la violette?” (Do 
you like the violet ?) If the answer returned was 
** Cui,” (Yes,) the person was discovered to be 
not a confederate—but if he answered “ Eh bien,” 
(well,) he was acknowledged to be one of their 
party, and the questioner completed the sentence, 
*“ Elle reparatra an Printerus!” Bonaparte 
was toasted by the name of General or Corporal 
Violet, among his adherents, from the time of his 
quitting France until his return. 

a 

A short and certain way to obtain the charac- 
ter of a reasonable-and wise man, is, whenever 
any one tells you his opinion, to comply with it. 


Written for the Casket. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 
Non sum qualio eram.— Horace. 


The night fall was gathering deep and dense 
on the towering hills fat skirt. the Connecticut, 
and settling in blue mist along the fertile valleys. 
The herds and flocks were carelessly ruminating, 
except here and there an ox, whose master, for- 
getful of the scripture proverb, “ a merciful man 
will be merciful to his beast,” just released from 
the yoke, was wearily loitering to quench his 
thirst from the first muddy pool, too much over- 
come with the heat and labor of the day, to 
lengthen out his walk to the fresh rippling stream. 
The flowers had folded up their many-colored 
leaves, and loaded with dew, had yielded to the 
soft influence of night. The laborer fatigued 
with the toils of the day had partaken of the la- 
borer’s fare, and stretched his tired limbs upon 
his bed; even the house dog had ceased his bay- 
ing at the threshold, and was laid to his repose 
on the cool grass beneath his master’s window. 
All was still and quiet abroad. At such an hour, 
an aged mendicant was tottering along the pub- 
lic road that leads from Northampton to Albany. 
His tattered garments,—his hollow sunken eye, 
and unshorn grisly beard, could boldly tell the 
passing traveller that he was no Eee but 
that misery and want were indeed all his heri- 
tage. Yet he had wandered on till this late hour, 
and none had given him shelter; and, for very 
hunger, he was well nigh sinking to the earth. 

The lights had long been out in every dwelling 
that he passed, and he was about to stretch his 

withered limbs, and seek repose beside the wall 

that bordered the highway. I am fatigued, and 

must have rest, he murmured, as he turned aside 

and crossed the ditch that drained the beaten 

track. I can even slumber on this hillock, and 

I care not if here I take my last sleep, and thus 

escape the woes with which I am o’erburdened, 





I have long enough been a wanderer in the wide 
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world, with no connecting link between me and 
things ofearth. I have journeyed long and weari- 
ly to look upon these hills once more, little dream- 
ing that not a being here would recognise me as 
I passed along; refused food and shelter, and 
more than all, a thing to frighten childhood from 
its sports. Ah! weli—misfortune, like death, 
knows no companionship. But it is not long, at 
most, I shall be a wanderer—and indulging in a 
vein that ill beseemed his rank, he added, 
“ Death is the privilege of human nature, 

And liie without it were not worth the taking.” 
and he bent his shrivelled form to the earth, and 
sought a pillow there. But just as he was in the 
act of composing his limbs for the night’s repose, 
he caught the glimmering of a lamp in the dis- 
tance before him. With a sudden spring, as 
with the elasticity of youth, he rose to his feet, 
exclaiming, “ Frederick Smith never yet pillow- 
ed his head on the cold ground, and he may not 
come to this even now, in all his wretchedness.”’ 
Yonder is a light; and though it seems to issue 
from the window of a proud mansion, it may shel- 
ter hearts of compassion and kindness; yet the 
beggar soonest finds pity beneath the lowly 
roof—still, Pll venture on. Something unusual, 
he thought, as he re-pursued his way, must have 
lighted the oil in such a dwelling at this late 
hour: it must either be a period of festivity or 
mourning; and if the latter, my petition may be 
heard, for the stricken heart can hold sympathy 
with misery of whatever cast. In affliction we 
are doubly affectionate. °*Tis then we are kind; 
‘tis then we can pity the destitute; ’tis then, more 
than ever, we are charitable and benevolent: but 
if the former, I may get a broken bone for my 
importunity. Still, | am too proud to.pass the 
yy unsheltered, while these hills préSent one 
light unquenched, or one voice trilling the high 


tones of gladness, or half smothered in sorrow, 


that has not refused me shelter ;’’ and he wan- 
dered on. The beggar was not mistaken in his 
conjectures, for the hall of the Weston’s was in- 
deed lighted at this unusual hour, for a most 
mournful occasion. Col. Weston, at the spring 
session of the General Court at Boston, had taken 
his seat as a distinguished senator, and truly, a 
worthier member never held audience there.— 
But just before the rising of that honorable body, 
he became debilitated, and was obliged to get 
leave of absence,and return home. He had pro- 
ceeded nearly one hundred miles from the me- 
tropolis, when he was suddenly taken more un- 
well, and could proceed no farther. He was laid 
upon a bed at the first public house, and before 
information could be conveyed to his family, has- 
tily summoned, his spirit had departed—an indi- 
vidual at a higher court. It matters not to tell 
how the intelligence of this distressing event was 
received by a fond and doting wife, who was her 
husband’s pride, and whose pride was her hus- 
band, or what a shock this sudden and unex- 
pected bereavement spread through her orphan 
family. A widowed heart has solitude and sor- 
row peculiarly its own, to which common afflic- 
tion, even the deepest, is as a tropic moonlight 
evening to a polar midnight. Let the widow 
speak it if language do not mock the theme; and 
the withering of an orphan heart, who but an 
orphan knows? But the first bitter moments 
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were past, and the grief stricken family were 
calm. The overwhelming tide of woe had be- 
gun its first ebb; but destined, like the tide of 
ocean, to flow again with equal violence. The 
widow and her orphans were gathered elosely 
together, (a simple, though striking emblem of 
the fact that bereavement, by the cords of affec- 
tion, draws the living nearer to the heart) await- 
ing the arrival of the remains of one who was the 
idolof his family. It was a solemn and an awful 
hour. Moments were ages, in each of which 
feelings were so pressed and crowded, that the 
soul could more than measure its earthly pil- 
grimage of three score years and ten. A bitter 
moment. They were draining a cup mingled 
with the blackest gall of earth! Nota leaf from 
the vines that hung pendant on the cornice tap- 
ped upon the window, but the whole group start- 
ed, and the shiver and the hush of death simulta- 
neously passed over them. Even the brutes 
took the solitude and desolation of the family as 
by instinct, and seemed to feel with them that 
peculiar friendship that such an event alone pro- 
duces; for the dog and cat, with an enmity so 
rancorous that ordinarily they could not meet 
upon the parlor hearth without a quarrel, were 
now in quietude and kindness laid together at 
the threshold, as though it were unseemly to 
hold a family brawl in a dwelling that death had 
made solitary. The third watch of the night had 
commenced ; and the silent room, destined to re- 
ceive the dead,and made more dark and gloomy 
by its closed shutters and fallen drapery over its 
casements, was still unoccupied. The widow 
was now feeling the fading and the vanity of 
earth, and the necessity of looking to Him for 
comfort and consolation, and learning His pre- 
cepts and His promises who“ afflicts but to heal.” 
Already the sacred volume was in her hands; 
still too much o’erburthened with her grief, she 
could not read aloud, and she passed it over to 
one of her younger daughters, bidding her to 
read. How soon when the heart is ““smitten of 
God and afflicted,” does it turn to Him for guid- 
ance and assistance to support His chastenings. 
She had turned to the thirteenth chapter of St. 
Paul to the Hebrews, and had just finished his 
exhortation, * be not forgetful to entertain stran- 
gers, for thereby some ‘have entertained angels 
unawares,” when a gentle tap was heard at the 
door. The mother believing the much dreaded 
era had arrived, with a faltering step hastened 
to lay her hand upon the latch. The dog, who 
was usually the family porter, seemed at this mo- 
ment, exercised with feelings beyond his nature; 
and instead of barking, as he was wont when 
any sound at night was heard without the lintel, 
silently and with gravity withdrew tohis kennel. 
The child who had felt more than childheod’s 
earnings for her departed parent, and possess- 
ing the fortitude and courage of maturer years, 
in her anxiety to view his lifeless form, had laid 
aside her bible, and, ere her mother could reach 
the door had stretched it wide upon its hinges. 
She suddenly paused—for instead of the familar 
faces who were hourly expected to return from 
their mournful errand, a solitary individual with 
haggard features,—with tattered garments, and 
in an imploring attitude stood before her. Child- 
hood and age are equally irreverent to the beg- 
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gar, and she turned to her mother exclaiming, 
“it is an old straggler, mother, shall I let him 
in?” The mother advanced and demanded his 
wishes. ‘“* Kind lady,” he replied, “‘ 1 would beg 
a morsel of food, and shelter for the night. 1 
have wandered till I am weary and faint with 
hunger; and from the lowest hut to the proudest 
mansion on these hills, I have been denied both 
food and shelter, and I was about te make the 
cold wet earth my couch, when [ descried the 
pag of your light, and surely I thought 
iospitality should trim the midnight lamp, and 
thus I ventured a suppliant at your door—and 
will ye let me in?” ‘The confusion of her feel- 
ings at the moment prevented her instant reply, 
and the beggar’s heart cringed beneath her si- 
lence, as the sensitive plant at the touch of mor- 
tality. Hesickened as he added,“ ye need not fear 
aught of Frederic Smith. I would not harm ye 
for the world; an’ it be the master of your house 
is absent, and ye fear the entrance of a form so 
uncouth and terrible as mine; but give me a mor- 
sel of bread, and I will even take shelter in your 
barn, and offer ye the gratitude of a beggar’s 
heart for such a privilege. Lady, [am not what 
Iseem. I have slept in halls prouder than your 
own—have partaken of costlier fare than ye 
could bestow—have shared indeed bountifully of 
the luxuries of life. But I need not tell you 
through what a leng and devious path misfortune 
followed me, er trace the many confused inci- 
dents that led me from that hour of prosperity to 
this my present state of poverty—of beggary. 

need not tell the bereavements and the many 
woes with which my spirit has been burdened to 
recommend me to your compassion and gain en- 
trance here. Believe me, 1 am unfortunate—a 
suffering, but an honest man; and if ye will give 
me food and shelter for the night, kind heaven 
wiil reward ye—at least let me lodge in your barn 
if your house be too proud for such a stricken 
lowly one.” Whether it was that affliction had 
softened a heart ordinarily susceptible of the 
mest hospitable feelings, or whether the injunc- 
tion with which the sacred volume had just now 
been closed, was exerting at this moment an in- 
fluence unfelt before is left untold; but with a 
countenance in which pity and grief were 
strangely blended, she at length replied, “* Old 
man, come in—come in. ‘These doors were 
never closed to the accents of want, and at this 
hour, when we are withering within, beneath the 
chastenings of the Omnipotent, I could not bid a 
suffering child of His to stand without. Come 
in—you are welcome to my board—the master 
of the house indeed is gone’”’—and here her voice 
failed for utterance. The old man had felt too 
much of sorrow himself to mistake its aspect in 
others, or rudely to intrude upon its sacredness, 
and he bent his head forward and silently passed 
the threshold. A seat was offered him, and with 
still closed lips, he accepted it; and as he turned 
his eyes upon the agonising group, he saw the 
tears trickling down the cheeks of his hostess, 
and though he longed to learn the cause, yet he 
would have deemed it sacrilege to have broken 
in upon her sorrow by a single word. Thetable 
was immediately spread with food as delicate as 
would have been offered to a nobler guest, and 
he drew toward it, and feasted on fare, such as 
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had not moistened his palate for many a year. 
When he had finished his meal he rose, and 
“ thanks to a bountiful Providence for such hos- 
pety and kindness,” involuntarily burst from 
us lips, and he turned away c’erwhelmed with 
gratitude. It was evident from this appearance 
that he had not always been a night wanderer 
and a beggar, but had seen better days; and he 
may have been of proud lineage, and without a 
crime reduced to this state of poverty, thought 
Mrs. Weston, as she sat viewing his features, 
for misfortune will sometimes bow the noblest 
head, and shrivel the purest heart, and she rose 
and ordered a domestic to prepare a bed for the 
stranger inadecent apartment. Atthismoment 
the sound of hoofs was at the door, and the steady 
solemn step of the bearers of her dead husband 
was heard without. The next instant the door 
was opened, and four men, bearing a coffin en- 
closed in a rough \-v0den box, entered with slow 
and measured tread. The widow, overcome 
with the violence of her feelings, fainted, and 
fell lifeless on the floor, and none of the present 
inmates of the house, but the aged beggar, to 
whom the mystery of their visible grief was at 
once revealed, were sufficiently composed to of- 
fer her assistance. He raised her in his feeble 
arms, and snatching a cup of water from the ta- 
ble, he dashed it in her face, and she was soon 
restored to consciousness. The dead body was 
now laid in its place, and the whole family had 
surrounded it, and were gazing upon it in im- 
moderate wailings. The beggar, withdrawing 
himself to a corner of the room that the family 
had left, that he might not seem an intruder 
upon a scene so hallowed, stood gazing through 
the half opened door, as one whose feelings were 
interested, and who could deeply sympathise in 
sorrow. At length his eye fell on the portrait of 
a female, that hung against the wall of the room 
in which they were assembled, and on which the 
lamp now brightly shone. He looked a moment 
in a breathlessness of soul—the shadows of his 
youth rolled backward o’er him, taking every 
shade and hue of thought. The affection and the 
enthusiasm of his early years poured in upon 
his spirit, with all their vigor, and he gathered 
up his strength, and seemed wrestling with un- 
languaged agony. His grief was now fathom- 
less as theirs, yet not a sound escaped his lips. 
Ere long the afflicted family became in a mea- 
sure composed, and they returned to the parlor. 
Here they were struck with surprise and horror 
at the appearance of their guest. But soon his 
feelings found utterance, and he exclaimed, 
“that portrait—can it be—lady, will you bring 
me that portrait—it is—it must be’”—and the 
portrait was instantly before him, with its dark 
mild eyes gazing earnestly upon him, as did the 
original in its hour of life,“* ah! yes,” he faltered, 
“it is my Anna—my wife, and these her bridal 
robes !”’ and for an instant life seemed with him 
extinct. Again he started wildly, and overmas- 
tering his agony, he said, “* lady, you must par- 
don me—with you this is not the hour for labored 
history, | know, but do answer me, did ye know 
the original of this likeness?” “ Stranger,” she 
replied,“ it is an hour of grief indeed, but even 
in this, I would gladly assuage sorrow like thine 
own, and to give the desired information, will re- 
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quire but a brief —<. That portrait is of one 
unknown tome. It was purchased in the city at 
a public auction, by him whose remains are now 
deposited in that silent apartment,’ and at the 
allusion to a deed of her husband’s life, her grief 
broke out afresh. Again composing herself, she 
added, *‘ he was led thither by business, and ac- 
cidentally drawn to an auction room, where the 
furniture of an unfortunate family, from the pic- 
tures that lined the walls, to the kitchen utensils, 
was passing into the hands of the highest bidder, 
and struck by its nice resemblance to myself, as 
he said, he was induced to purchase it. But, old 
man, if it have power to dry a tear in thine eye, 
or bring back one ray of departed joy to thy 
heart, it is thine. With a slight shiver, the con- 
vulsion of his feelings senebd away, and he sate 
composedly and intently gazing on the features 
of his narrator. At length he said, “ lady, what 
was thy maiden name, and hast thou a mother 
still living? Would ye forge: thine own sorrows 
for a moment, and oblige a beggar in his rags, by 
a brief history of thyself?” PP tell thee, man,” 
again she replied,“ this is not a ‘ family portrait,’ 
but that of a stranger, nevertheless, if ye would 
know aught of me, I can tell it. My maiden 
name was Nancy Smith, though, when a child, 
they called me Anna. My mother, I cannot tell 
ye if she be living or not: I was a mere child 
when I last saw my parents, and at that time I 
was their only one; and though they were in af- 
fluent circumstances still, at the importunity of 
a distant relative, who was childless and pining 
for an object on whom to lavish their fortune and 
their love, I was given to them as their own child. 
Soon after my parents removed to the city of 
New York, and from that time I have never 
heard of them.” Who has not observed there 
was much of truth in the harpings of Avon’s 
bard? Ah! yes,“ true grief is proud,and makes 
its owner stout,” and here was it exemplified ; for 
the old man struggled a moment with his feelings, 
and then with a majesty and strength that lofty 
souls command, he broke forth, “ It is unveiled ! 
Merciful God, and have I come to this—a beggar 
at the threshold of my own child!” The lady 
started, astonished at his language, and more 
than half believed she was entertaining the in- 
sane, when, with the same majesty of spirit, he 
resumed, “ lady, 1 am not mad, but stand before 
you in full reason, with the light of my youth 
flashing through my decaying senses; and I tell 
thee, with the solemnity and the grief that age 
alone can feel, that that picture is the portrait of 
thy mother—and in this meagre loathsome form, 
ye behold the person of thy father! Nay, start 
not—it is truth! I was born among these hills, 
and I have wandered hither but to look upon 
their beauty once more, and die. In all that I 
have met, not one familiar face till this has met 
my view,” and he snatched up the picture, and 
pressed it long and enthusiastically to his lips. “ I 
seem to have outlived every thing but the senti- 
ments my bosom cherished here. These are still 
alive, and, like the Phoenix, rise with fresh vigor 
as the body they inhabited is passing to dissolu- 
tion. My errand is done—l feel it is done both 
here and on earth—” and he svnk back to the 
floor as one whose breath 1s failing. A draught 
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the audience, and again he raised himself, and 
added, “ I am dying—this is indeed death, and I 
joy to meet him; but I would one word more be- 
fore I leave ye,—and fixing his glazing eye on 
Mrs. Weston, he said, “‘ Anna, (let me address 
thee by the name thy mother gave thee, for it 
was thy foster parent who altered it) Anna, take 
that portrait, and preserve it sacred as ye would 
the familiar things of him who lies still in yonder 
gloomy apartment. It was taken by Stuart, on 
thy mother’s bridal week, and a more striking 
likeness his canvas never reflected. We gave 
it into the possession of a friend at Boston, a 
short time previous to our removal to New York, 
and from that time both it and thou passed from’ 
our knowledge. I would fain linger a moment 
longer to tell thee our remaining history, but-I 
feel I cannot”—and he gasped for breath. ‘* Thy 
mother’s grave ye may find in Philadelphia in 
church yard, marked by a white unlet- 
tered stone, where I buried her as I journeyed 
from New York to Baltimore. From that hour 
a series of misfortunes followed me up; and as [ 
was a stranger, sumetimes wrong and injury 
was added to misfortune, until I was reduced to 
a state of want, and finally to be ny Thou 
wert our only child, and I now had but one pre- 
vailing wish—that of seeing thy face once more, 
but I did not expect it, for thou wert given to 
those whose residence, at that time, was far dis- 
tant from this place. But here stood the home 
of my childhood, and though worn with bodily 
and mental suffering, I summoned my strength 
to journey hither, and lay my bones with the 
ashes of my fathers. But an hour like this, so 
crowded with events, and overshadewed with 
woe and bliss, was beyond the ken of mortals. 
For this undoubtedly have I lingered when dis- 
ease was preying at my heart, and death had 
well nigh claimed his own—but I can stay no 
longer—daughter farewell—I am blest—” and 
he closed his eyes, and seemed murmuring 2 
prayer as his spirit departed. The whole family 
stood in amazement; for the scene had passed 
before them as the shadows of a dream, or the 
work of a magician. A long and deadly silence 
ensued. Not one dared to speak to the other 
concerning the strange event. Twe traveller 
was finally laid beside his dead host, the portrait 
hung again in its place over their lifeless forms, 
and the night passed by the afflicted farnily in long 
and dreary watchings. The morrow came, and its 
night succeeded—-and the mighty man and the 
beggar were literally occupying the same grave. 
To those who are unacquainted with dis- 
eases of the heart, and have observed their 
sudden and unexpected termination, and have 
felt the nice connection there is between the 
physical and intellectual powers of man, or in 
other words, the effect that intense feeling has 
often on the organs of the body, to such, I say, 
the beggar’s sudden death, and just at the hour 
when Romance would have wished his cxit, will 
be no marvel, or his story a mere “ compasitum 
miraculi causa,’ but had it not been for the ac- 
cident of the portrait, he would have passed on, 


classed with the ragged throng that daily tread 


our paths, whose poverty is their crime, and 
erished like them, unknown and unwept, and 





of water was immediately presented by one of 


is history unrevealed and unrecorded. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

Within a wild deserted wood 

Through which a river rolled, 
An Indian chieftain fearless steod 

With saddened look, yet bold; 
And brooding o’er his country’s woes, 
His grief to indignation rose. 


Is this the land—is this the land 
Which gave my fathers birth? 

Which nature formed with cunning hand, 
A chosen spot of earth? 

Oh no, ’tis not the chosen place, 

Its beauty withered with my race. 


Those hearts of fire, too proud to die, 
Remain not now the same; 

That tameless look, and eagle eye, 
Have changed for brow of shame. 

Fer happiness and glory fled 

Before the white man’s withering tread. 


The flower which blossoms in the shade, 
Would wither in the summer air; 
And nature has the Indian made 
To bloom and flourish there. 
But when our wilds and groves decay, 
Our race, like spring flowers, pass away. 


Our council fires no longer shine, 
Our maids no longer sing; 

That leafless and that branchless pine, 
Scathed by the lightening’s wing, 

Is proper emblem of the race 

Who have no home, no resting place. 


What binds me te existence now? 
Can I revenge my country’s wrongs? 
Or shall my eagle spirit bow? 
No! life but misery prolongs. 
He spoke—and plunging in the wave, 
Within its bosom found a grave. AVON BARD. 


Written for the Casket. 


THE VISIONARY. 
BY L. H. M. 
‘“‘T hear a voice thou can’st not hear, 
Which says | must not stay; 
I sce a hand thou can’st not see, 

Which beckons me away.” SMOLLFrT. 
_ It was in a large gothic library, of an old fash- 
ioned house, that a young girl sat alone, wrapt in 
deep meditation. ‘The last rays of the departed 
sun had gradually faded into twilight, and twi- 
light was fast darkening to gloom,—yet still she 
remained motionless and mute,—her dark eyes 
were passionless, her face was paler than the 
marble piller against which she leaned, and so 
slight was the motion of her snowy bosom that it 
scarcely stirred the sable curls, whose dark 
shadow veiled its loveliness. Her spirit was gone 
forth, and darkly communed with the unseen 
world ; she was compassed about with visions of 
mighty power, the yeil that falls between the liv- 
ing and the dead was rent aside, and dimly rose 
before her soul; the shadows of departed ages, 
the mysterious voice of fearful prophecy darkly 
whispered of the future ; a light was bursting on 
her mind, lurid and false as that which flickers 
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o’er the murderous grave, and there came scenes 
well known, forms dearly loved passing gloomily 
across the vision of her fancy; there was a noise 
as of mighty rushing waters, and they sounded 
but one word “ death ;’—there was a phantom 
crowd, the multitudes of the grave, and they 
hurried by, whispering “ death ;’—there was 
a glare like the porch of hell,and its red scorch- 
ing flames, inscribed the burning characters of 
* death ;’—still she sat, with pale parted lips, 
chained as by a spell of dreadful power,—her 
spirit convulsively struggled to burst the fearful 
trance,—she strove to move, but an iron grasp 
was around her,--she gasped to scream, but 
mountains of ice seemed crushing her heart,— 
agonized, panting and wild, still she sat like a 
Pythonness in the maddening throes of inspira- 
tion, awaiting the descending God—a cheerful 
voice broke the horrid phantasy. 

“ What, sweet Beatrice,” it said, “ all alone in 
solitude and darkness! You are so fond of your 
bright stars, that 1 fear me, you will some day 
wing away your flight and make them brighter 
with your eyes. 

Beatrice sprang with a startled cry from her 
seat, and tossing her white arms distractedly, as 
if to dash away some horrid vision, fell into her 
brother’s arms insensible, and cold as Niobe, 
when she hardened into stone. 

Beatrice Stuart, was the only daughter of Col. 
Donald Mac Ivor Stuart, who fell catuasi fight- 
ing for his royal and unfortunate kinsman on the 
fatal field of Culloden; the news of his death, 
and the failure of his party, arrived to his wife 
on the very day of Beatrice’s birth, and being 
too suddenly communicated, had caused a violent 
derangement of mind, which ever after left a 
shadow over her heart and spirits. The lovely 
little stranger, who had unconsciously com- 
menced her career under such evil auspices, was 
never regarded with a mother’s love; Mrs. Stuart 
rather suffered the presence of the child, than 
enjoyed it; her dark eyes and lofty brow werea 
continual memento mori of her father, and yield- 
ing to superstitious gloom, the mother gave way 
to the common highland belief, that the spirit of 
the parent had been called hence to furnish life 
for the new born comer, and as such, considered 
the innocent and beautiful Beatrice, as the cause 
of her bereavment. 

Children are very quick at discerning by 
whom they are loved, and Beatrice, being natu- 
rally of a morbidly sensitive temper, readily per- 
ceived that she was not a favourite child, and 
would shun her mother’s face, choosing rather to 
wander alone and live in the imaginings of her 
own wild fancy, than encounter cold words and 
colder looks from one who, in the recesses of her 
heart, she deeply loved. So she grew up the 
child of nature; retired from the world, it never 
entered her thoughts ; like the acacia, blooming 
in the wilderness, she offered the incense of her 
beauty to Heaven alone; to her, every flower 
and tree was instinct with life,each spring and 
dell had its own invisible essence; from the 
depths of her visionary fancy, she called forth a 
creation, and learned to love it as reality; nor, 
living as she did on the borders of the Highlands, 
were there wanting legends of darker lore, tales 
of mystic and superhuman agency, beings of wild 
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and unearthy nature, to fill up the heart of the 
dreamer with visions of mystery and terror. 
This dangerous turn of mind was aided by the 
absence of her only brother, and fostered into 
sah by her principal attendant and nurse, 

Ispeth, who was herself a Highlander and 
deeply skilled in the second sight. With her 
would Beatrice sit for hours, listening to the tales 
of superstition and of dread, in which Elspeth 
was too well versed,—then she would seek some 
fairy knoma or haunted dell, and surrounded, as 
she believed, by viewless ministers of air, yield 
to entranced reverie and dreaming abstraction. 

One night Beatrice retired to her chamber 
more than usually oppressed in spirits, by the in- 
curable gloom of her beloved mother—nor did 
she fail to represent herself as the sole cause of 
that which she so much deplored; she continued 
long to gaze through the open casement, on the 
starry vault of Heaven, and thought 

“By the streamers that shone so bright,” 
“ That spirits were riding the northern light.” 

At last she sank to sleep, with her head resting 
on the window ledge, and the night dew wetting 
her long dark hair, nor could any of her ideal 
beings have looked more unearthly and coldly 
beautiful than herself; she was awakened by 
an icy touch laid on the brow, and looking up, 
beheld Elspeth standing by her side, pale and 
haggard with her grey hair streaming down her 
shoulders. Beatrice shuddered; ‘speak to me 
Elspeth,” she said, “are you in the body or the 
spirit ?”’ 

< I am yet on earth, my child,” replied the old 
woman in a hollow, yet solemn tone. “I am yet 
here, but my hour is near at hand; arise, there- 
fore, darling of my soul, and listen to my death 
words.” 

Those who have ever visited the Highlands, 
will know that the language of the eople there, 
is always good and often from the Gaelic image- 
ry in which it abounds, extremely grand; it is 
only further south, that the dialect becomes a 
corruption of the English and Celtic tongues. 
Beatrice threw her arms around the old woman, 
and tenderly besought her to lay down while she 
summoned assistance, but Elspeth refused, her 
eye was bright and there was a proud joy graven 
on her face, as if she gladly burst the bands of 
life to enter into eternity. 

** For many days my spirit has been dark as 
the grave,” she said,“ and existance has been 
joyless as a sunless heaven, but the clouds have 

assed away, and I behald the path of my feet. 
Beatrice. my blessed child, I am going to the 
land of the mighty dead, I am going to my long 
lost Dugal, and my bright haired bairns, and we 
shall rejoice together by the flowers that ever 
bloom, and the fountain which never runs dry; 
lam going to the home of the brave and free, 
where there is neither oppression nor wrong, 
and where the false hearted Southron cannot 
break down our strong holds; but my spirit 
clings to thine image, oh my child! my soul is 
dark as the storm blast, when the destroying an- 
gel rides upon its wings.” 

“ Dearest Elspeth,” said Beatrice tenderly, 
** this may be but a passing shadow, you are not 
Pa 

“Doth the captive mourn when his fetters 
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are rent’ doth the mountain goat pause within 
bound of his native hill? isthe hand of the clans- 
man slow when ke grasps his broad claymore? 
or, should I not welcome the home of liberty and 
death? I tell thee, maiden, I was this night once 
more in bonny Loch Allanmore, by the foaming 
cataract’s stupendous fall, the giant hills and the 
broomy dingles; I saw the sneeling where I 
lived so long and knew such joyous hours; I saw 
the cairn where the bones of my mother whiten; 
aye, and [ saw myself with my plaedie shrouded 
round my brow; but the death wail was not 
sung till the night birds were flown, the corpse 
candles were not lighted till the sun looked upon 
ns earth, I shall not depart till the morning 
tide.” 

“Oh! take me with you to the shadowy land,” 
cried Beatrice, “leave me not alone in a cold, 
unfeeling world.” 

Elspeth put up her hand and parted back the 
tresses from the pale brow of her kneeling fa- 
vorite, long she looked steadfastly upon her, then 
spoke suddenly. 

** Beatrice, as you wish peace to the spirit of 
your murdered sire, forget not that you are a 
Stuart; as you would not have his angry ghost 
burst from his gory grave to curse you, make 
neither tie nor compact with the traitorous 
Southron! Yet why should I warn you, it is 
written on your brow and you needs must dree 
your weird.” 

There was a long pause which was broken 
again by Elspeth; “I see,” she said, “ the 
doubles of two figures standing hand in hand, 
and one is like unto thee, sunbeam of my soul; 
the other is a sidiee roy, may curses wither his 
roef tree, and hearse his dearest hopes; aye, 
even so, his winding sheet is up to his throat, and 
there is red blood on it, so perish the destroyers.” 

Beatrice covered her face and spoke in the 
supprest tones of horror, “ see’st thou no more?”’ 

Aye, they throng upon my soul, fast and thick; 
the shadows flit across my spirit; 1 see a dark- 
ened chamber, there is a bier and a buirdly 
corpse streeket out, like a young tree hewn 
down in the glory of summer; hark, there is a 
cry; it is not the death wail, it is not the mourn- 
er’s sob—it is not the sacred coronach; hark 
again, who laughs over the bier of the dead? 

The old woman spoke no more; the first grey 
dawn of day was lighting up the east, and her 
eyes were fastened on the increasing light; while 
at times, she chaunted portions of a Gaelic mus- 
tering song. Her heart and feelings were 
already departed, and her limbs were gradually 
stiffening into the rigidity of death. Beatrice 
supported her head in silent awe, once she look- 
ed hurriedly up to the reddening heavens, her 
eye caught the first bright beam of the ascend- 
ing sun; she looked anxiously at Elspeth and 
saw that she was dead. Solemnly she prest her 
lips to the rigid brow, and stretching out her 
arms exclaimed, ** Oh! stay awhile, spirit of the 
holy dead, leave me not thus forlorn and alone.” 

It is not surprising that the gloom of Beatrice 
increased after the death of her only companion 
and friend, nor that the circumstances attending 
it, should have nourished the still worse inclina- 
tion to mysticism, which was so deeply imprest 
on her heart, until at length her desire to look 
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into destiny became the prevailing feeling of her 
mind, and on the approaching All Hallows Eve, 
she resolved to know her fate or die in the at- 
tempt. The day had been stormy, and night 
came in boisterous and wild, but the elements 
were in unison with her raised passions, and 
with a pale cheek but determined spirit, she set 
out alone for the haunted lake of Loch Gleugyle, 
about a mile from Mrs. Stuart’s. abode of Glen- 
allen. The lake, to which tradition attached a 
tale of broken faith and betrayed love, was 
formed by the union of two mountain torrents, 
whose streams flowed from the hill side into this 
bed; it was related that they who dared invoke 
the spirit of the place,-might on All Hallows 
Eve behold in the stream, as in a glass, their fu- 
ture fate; and here, in a terrific night did the 
visionary Beatrice bend ber steps. 
“ Oh ’twas a fearful sight to see, 
Such high resolve and constancy, 
In one so young and fair.” 


What she saw, or fancied she saw, I will not 
pretend to say, but her daring had well nigh de- 
termined her fate indeed, for the torrent, swelled 
as it was by the rain and roughened to fury with 
the storm, rushed down the ravine with such tre- 
mendous force that it swept away the bank on 
which she stood; and ingulphed the dreaming 
girl in its furious flood. She did not struggle nor 
make one effort for life, and sensibility was al- 
most gone, and the bitterness of death past; 
when a man, who for a long time had watched 
her motions and seen the danger, plunged brave- 
ly into the boiling stream, and rescued the fair 
votaress of superstition from her watery grave. 
Once only did she unclose her eyes and gaze 
earnestly on him, whom she believed the vision of 
the one whose destiny was to join with. hers ; 
then relapsing into unconsciousness was borne 
by her preserver to the nearest habitation, where 
assistance could be rendered her. 

We return to the time at which our story be- 
gan. Macgregor Stuart, the brother of Beatrice, 
had returned home, and with him an English of- 
ficer, for he had not any of the party spirit which 
had laid his noble father in an early grave ; and 
was perfectly well satisfied to live and die under 
the reigning government of Great Britain. They 
had returned home on All Hallow’s Eve, and 
Colonel Judor, who visited Scotland to behold its 
picturesque scenery, had embraced the occasion 
to view the Lough amidst the sublimity of the 
storm, and had fortunately seen and saved the 
lovely sister of his friend. Macgregor Stuart, who 
had not in his whole composition one grain of 
romance, was deeply alarmed and hurt at the 
state of mind in which he found his darling sis- 
ter; he cursed all Highland witches, (as he un- 
ceremoniously called Elspeth,) and Lowland le- 
gends, and most gladly encouraged the affection 
he observed rising in his friend’s breast for Bea- 
trice; wisely considering that marriage was 
likely to prove the most effectual cure for her 
romance. As he conjectured that something 
had alarmed her on All Hallows Eve, he request- 
ed Judor to make no mention of the night, and 
by this means, Beatrice, who but dimly remem- 
bered its events, was cunfirmed in her belief that 
she had seen the double of Judor, and yielded 
him her affections in the full conviction that it 
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was her destiny to do so. Yet her abstraction 
and gloom seemed but to increase with her love, 
for the words of Elspeth were ever rising in her 
brain, and her heated fancy often pourtrayed the 
form of her father, rising from his grave to up- 
braid her for loving his enemy. Daily also, as 
her affection for the gallant officer grew warmer, 
did the dark forebodings of Elspeth press more 
fearfully on her heart; until her health and 
strength gave way under the oppression of her 
mind: she seemed to live as one who walks over 
a burning volcano that may momentarily ex- 
plode; the sighing of the breeze, or the rustling 
of the leaves, found voices to warn or terrify the 
unhappy visionary. The beautiful earth, or glo- 
rious heaven, were pages alike inscribed with 
awful prophesy. She shunned to meet her lover, 
lest her eye should be blasted with the ensan- 
guined winding sheet, that she believed was 
wound about his noble form. 


She sighed when he caressed her, 
Kor she knew that they must part ; 
She spoke not when he prest her 
To his young and beating heart. 


This could not last, and the sweet face of Bea- 
trice grew daily paler, while her dark eye shone 
with a wild and uncertain lustre. Her brother 
was almost distracted about her, and readily 
yielded to Colonel Judor’s entreaties for a speedy 
marriage, to expedite which, the brave young 
soldier reluctanily bade adieu for a while, to 
Glenallen and his beautiful betrothed bride.— 
Beatrice parted with him as one who bids adieu 
for ever to a beloved object; she held him long 
with her thin transparent hand, and looked sadly 
at him and then to Heaven, as if mournfully ap- 
pealing against the misery of her fate, then bade 
him farewell in tones so full of wo, that the heart 
of the gallant soldier owned a dread that the 
front of battle could never inspire. 

“Fare thee well, my own sweet love, be of 
good cheer, my Beatrice, we shall meet again in 

Oo ‘Paid 

** Aye, in Heaven,” was the solemn answer, 
and the spirit of her lover froze at the sound; he 
said no more, but committing her to Macgregor’s 
arms, rushed away in tears that were no disgrace 
to his manly heart. 

[t was remarkable that Mr. Stuart never be- 
lieved the malady of his sister originated in ima- 
gination, but fancied that some acting cause 
existed unknown to him, and.deeply vowed ven- 
geance should he discover the author of it. His 
suspicions were greatly excited against a cer- 
tain laird, who had been presumptuous enough 
to purpose taking the maid of Glenallen unto 
himself to wife, and foolish enough to resent the 
disappointment in a most outrageous degree; nay, 
he had even been heard to say, that the false red 
coat should never have Beatrice Stuart, the 
flower of Scottish lassies for a bride. He it was 
whom Macgregor suspected of playing upon the 
known romance of Beatrice’s character, and an 
incident which occurred after Judor’s departure, 
confirmed his belief. 

Late one evening he found his fast fading lily 
seated alone, as usual in the Gothic Library, and 
as he entered he heard a few words that she was 
chaunting to a lute, from which she had once , 
been want to draw “* sweet music.” 
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--ing, rushed forward to the glass door which led 





Farewell, farewell, | cannot speak, 
The thoughts that in my bosom swells 

But faltering accents low and weak 
Breathe out the fatal word farewell. 


Farewell, farewell, the dream is o’er, 
Its brightness could not last; 

My fate was dark enough before, 
But darker now ’tis past. 


Farewell, farewell, when I’m at rest, 
My story thou wilt tell; 

Then speak of me as one who loved, 
“ Not wisely but too well.” 


—the strain ceased suddenly, and a wild cry from 
Beatrice made her brother rush forward to her 
side. She had started up and stood with extend- 
ed arms and glaring eye balls, fixed on the emp- 
ty space, while from her parted lips, burst a low 
hissing sound of horror; she did not hear his 
alarmed questions, but stept slowly forward, 
breathless and shivering, as if under the influence 
of fascination. 

“ Beatrice, my sister, speak; what is the cause 
of your alarm?” 

* There, there, do you not see him? Oh God! 
his eye is fixed, his cheek is livid—oh look !” 

“ Look at what?” shouted Macgregor, “ who, 
where, I see nothing, yet all there is I see.” 

Stay, speak to me, my life, my love, speak to 
your own betrothed bride; he is gone, mercy, 
mercy, God of Heaven! and with another pierc- 
ing shriek, Beatrice fell senseless on the floor. 

At the same hour on the following evening, 
Maegregor was with his unhappy sister, vaints 
endeavouring to reason, ridicule or shame her 
out of her belief, that she had seen the death 
fetch of Edward Judor. 

*“ Macgregor,” she said, solemnly, “the hour is 
near at ee when I shall stand before my God, 
and as | hope in that dread moment for mercy, I 
saw last night the figure of Edward Judor.” _ 

“You fancied that you saw it,” my sweet sis- 
ter,” replied he soothingly, “ you are not well, 
and often fancy misleads the distempered mind.” 


** No, no, no, | saw himself, he was very pale, |. 


and (here her voice sunk to a hoarse whisper) 
there were blood spots on his noble brow ; even 
now my spirit sinks at the remembrance.” 

She laid her head on Macgregor’s shoulder, 
and closed her eyes; in a few minutes he felt her 
shoulder convulsively in his arms; he heard the 
gingling rattle in her throat as if she tried in vain 
to scream ; with superhuman strength she freed 
herself from him, and as on the preceeding even- 


to the garden, and was open for air. A moment 
she writhed in dreadful agony, then exclaiming, 
“ He is there!” fell down in a death like swoon. 

“ There is some foul collusion here,” cried 
Macgregor, and leaving her, rushed out into the 
garden, he believed he saw a dark shadow van- 
ishing behind the trees, which was gone before 
he reached the spot. Muttering curses not loud 
but deep, he returned to his unhappy sister, 
solemnly vowing to discover and punish the au- 
thor of this infamous plot against the peace and 
life of the illfated girl; for nothing would per- 
suade him that human agency was not the cause 
of all. 

Thus resolved, he secreted his loaded pistols 
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the consolation he could find, when pein on the 
wandering eye and hectic cheek of the beloved 
sufferer, was that the ghost player should dearly 
rue his ac‘ing. \ 

The hour drew nigh and Beatrice was deprest 
to the very death; nothing could persuade her 
but that she shotiidsagain behold the death fetch 
of her lover. = ¥# 

* He is deady"*she would say, “ I know that he 
is dead, and thréé"times will his spirit visit the 
one he loved best, before it finds his rest: Oh! 
when shall I too depart and be at peace?” 
Never during the day did the anxious brother 
leave the side of Beatrice; once a servant told 
him that a countryman wanted to see him, and 
he passionately desired that the man should 
leave his message or begone about his business, 
which last order the fellow, who seemed extreme- 
ly drunk, immediately obeyed. 

The night was lit by stars alone, and though 
all was then quiet, a low rushing sound of wind, 
ave notice that the storm spirit was spreading 
is wings to the night. Beatrice prest her broth- 
er’s arm and murmured, “ It is his death wail.” 


At last the distant kirk bell sounded the fated 
hour, and Beatrice gave the usual symptoms of 
rising terror. The rustling of the trees were 
distinctly heard, and Macgregor, whose senses 
were wound to an acute pitch, felt certain that 
he distinguished footsteps on the sward. ‘ He 
shall ghost it soon in earnest,” was his thought, 
as he grasped the pistol, a shadow darkened the 
entrance; Beatrice sprang up with a heart 
breaking cry, Macgregor Fred, the figure fell 
heavily , leh with a deep groan, and as the 
large hat fell aside, the features of Edward Ju- 
dor were dimly seen. The ball had struck his 
heart, he raised his dying eyes to the face of his 
adored Beatrice, and with a single sigh expired. 
The shouts of Maegregor brought servants with 
lights; Edward Judor had just breathed his last, 
and a loud frantic laugh from Beatrice, sounded 
his death knell. 


The explanation of the dreadful scene was 
simple. Col. Judor having returned sooner than 
he expected, had paid a man highly to deliver a 
letter announcing his return into Stuart’s own 
hand, that it might be gently broken to his be- 
loved bride; the man having drank deeply re- 
membered nothing but the ee injunction, and 
departed without giving it at all, and the unfor- 
tunate young men having left the carriage at the 
gate and walked up alone to the house, thus fell 
a victim to the consequence. Macgregor went 
abroad, and threw away his life in ‘battle, after 
the death of the illfated visionary, who, after liv- 
ing a few months in wild delirium, died in her 
seventeenth year—the victim toa deluded and 
overwrought imagination. 


Mothers, guardians, will ye suffer the young 
minds of your children to be poisoned with nur- 
sery tales of superstition! far better would it be 
for them to die, than to live a terror to them- 
selves, a burthen to their friends, a helpless, 
hopeless illfated visionary. 

—— 


Two things are equally unaccountable to rea- 
son, and not the object of reasoning ; the wisdom 





on the following evening in the Library, and all 


of God and the madness of man. 























SONG——JEHOIACHIN AND EVIL-MERODACH. 


Written for the Casket. 
SONG—A Wreath, a Wreath, 


A wreath, a wreath—I have braided a wreath, 
And mingled with roses the bells of the heath; 
Each dew-dropping flower, with its tendrils of light, 
I have knit in a chaplet to gladden thy sight : 
A wreath, a wreath— 
There is nothing beneath 
Can compare with the charms of this beautiful wreath. 


This wreath, this wreath, fair Cora, to thee 
I give it,—a pledge of my constancy ; 
How lovely "twill look, round that delicate brow, 
*Mid those dark glossy curls with their negligent flow : 
This wreath, this wreath— 
O! there’s nothing beneath, 
Sweetest Cora, but thee, that resembles this wreath. 


This wreath, this wreath—ah! sure "twill decay, 
And its deep glowing lustre be wafted away ; 
But lo! like our love, it will gather on high, 
Where the strong and the beautiful never may die: 
This wreath, this wreath— 
O! there’s nothing beneath 
But our hopes and our love can compare with this wreath. 
Sheshequin, Pa. JULIET. 
— <i 
Written for the Casket. 


Jehoiachin & Evil-merodach. 
Scene in the Prison of Babylon. 


Evil-merodach.—Brother in royal descent, 
gbrother in misfortune, brother in captivity, Evil- 

xerGuach comes to sympathize with thee; Tet 
our souls mingle in confidence, and in the cup 
of our misery a drop of sweetness may be infused. 

Jehovachin.—Prince of Babylon, thou art wel- 
come to the lone chamber of Jehoiachin. To 
you are the chains of captivity even more gall- 
ing than to me. Thirty revolving years to me, 
have rendered imprisonment almost habitual,— 
while to you it yet is new. The arch of heaven, 
studded with stars of light, the variegated face of 
earth (beheld but through the narrow casement,) 
are thought of as a pleasing dream, or fairy pic- 
ture; or, asif they had brightened to my eye in 
another state of being. . 

Evil-merodach.—Unfortunate king! Like to 
a barbed arrow, rankle thy wrongs within my 
breast. It was the arm of my father that hurled 
thee from thy throne, dragged thee to his own 
domiu’’ =, and deprived thee of liberty. My fa- 
ther! how can he steel his heart against the com- 
mon feelingsof our nature. Against his son too. 
Doomed am I by a parent’s command, in health, 
in youth, to find life and existence a burden.— 
He who should have cherished, should have loy- 
ed me. 

Jehoiachin.—The trial is bitter; thy wo ag- 
gravated! Nature and religion alike forbid chil- 
dren to see their parent’s faults. Honour thy 
father and thy mother, is one of the great com- 
mancaments of our holy law. 

Evil-merodach.—How pure that law! how 
powerful that religion whose precepts enable 
thee to bear with meekness and with cheerful- 
ness the sorrows of thy lot! I would take les- 
sons of thee and school my heart to resignation 
and patience. 

Jehoiachin.—The law of God tries the heart 
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and the reins of the children of men. In youth, 
I disregarded it. Scarce .passed I the years of 
infancy when I was surrounded by the pomp and 
the indulgence of royalty. I thonght to-morrow 
would be as to-day, and more abundant; my life 
was joyous. I walked in the way of mine own 
heart, and in the sight of mine own eyes ;—I fol- 
lowed every vicious inclination and example, 
and did evil in the sight of the Lord ;—I kept not 
his covenant, and refused to wall according to 
his law ;—I spoke against him, and trusted not to 
his salvation. The Lord gave me not up to ut- 
ter blindness of eyes and fardoset of heart; he 
led me by ways that I knew not—he bruised me 
—he put me to grief—the chastisement of his 
hand was upon me. The Assyrian host perc, | 
the holy city, and I with my household was led 
forth a captive to this Babylon. As we trod for 
the last time the apartments of the royal palace, 
and sorrowing wound our way through the streets 
of the city, can words describe our agony of spi- 
rit? And as we went on our desolate way, who 
shall shew forth the feelings of our bosoms in 
taking a last look on the home of our fathers !— 
We gazed upon Olivet—fixed our eyes upon Cal- 
vary—the temple in all its fair proportions from 
eminences of the road, was visible in the dis- 
tance. Itlessened as we advanced, till we strain- 
ed our aching sight—it had vanished from our 
I wept—the enemy had prevailed and my 
children were desolate. From that time of sor- 
row have my days been consumed in vanity, and 
my years in trouble. But I put my mouth in the 
dust and feel that 1 should not complain for the 
punishment of my sins. 

Evil-merodach.—In the word of thy God is there 
no voice of consolationfor me? I cannotacknow- 
ledge the justice of my chastisement; | feel the 
striving of a proud spirit under unmerited pun- 
ishment. 1 liken myself unto a tree planted 
with care, flourishing, and just rising into vigour, 
cut down by the once fostering and protecting 
hand. When the high and towering spirit of my 
father was humbled to the dust, he fled from the 
dwellings of men. Earth was his only couch and 
the high heavens above him his only canopy.— 
The herb of the field was his food, and his body 
was wet with the dews of evening. During that 
dark period, it was mine to reign in Babylon ;— 
seven revolving seasons found Nebuchednezzar 
an outcast, and his son on his throne. With the 
return of reason, came the haughty spirit which 
could brook no rival. I was dismissed from the 
royal presence and doomed to languish my exist- 
ence here in all the misery of disappointed ex- 
pectations, and unsatisfied desires. W hat alle- 
viation can I find under the pressure of such 
evils? 

Jehoiachin—The God of Israel says to his 
people, “I will never leave thee; when father 
and mother forsake thee, I will take thee up.”— 
Despise not thou the chastenings of the Almighty, 
neither be thou weary of his rebukes—for as 
many as he loves, he rebukes and chastens.— 
Though his people walk in the midst of trouble, 
he will revive them, and perfect that which con- 
cerneth them. Acknowlaia thy transgressions ; 
be sorry for thy sins, for theSacrifices of God are 
a broken and contrite spirit; hope in the Lord 
and he will be thy refuge. 
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Evil-merodach.— Would I had known what 
manner of man languished in this drear abode, 
when on the throne of Assyria! Should liberty 
once more smile upon me, should the kingdom 

but I can never wish for an exaltation to 
be obtained only by the death of my father, even 
for thy sake, oh most honoured counsellor! 

Jehoiachin.—To my sunken and desolate 
heart, liberty now scarce offers acharm. In the 
first period of my confinement, I was as a new- 
caged bird—I fluttered and beat myself against 
the bars of my prison. My soul almost spurned 
its clay tenement; I longed for deliverance even 
from it. Each angry and rebellious passion rag- 
ed within me—a sullen calm succeeded this 
storm. Then for the first time conscience awoke. 
I thought on the law I had neglected, that I had 
violated ; for the first time I felt its threatenings. 
The sorrows of hell compassed me, the snares of 
death prevented me; hope’s fair presence de- 
parted from my soul.. The enemy persecuted 
me, I was smitten to the ground ; t was wear 
of life. In the morning I said—‘ would God it 
wereeven ; at even, would God it were morning!” 
I was suffering under the rod of the Almighty’s 
vengeance and could not appreciate the words of 
his mercy. But it pleased him who had wounded, 
to heal; I cried unto God: he heard my voice 
out of his holy temple : he sent peace to my soul. 
I was enabled tosay with Job, “ The Lord gave, 
the Lord has taken, blessed be his name.”” Now 
though I dwell in darkness as one that hath lon 
been dead, without expectation of earthly mae 
still have I inward peace and calmness. 

Evil-merodach.—Should indeed my father’s 
compassion turn toward his unhappy son, with 
what ardour would | intercede for thee, oh vene- 
rable Hebrew—whose age outruns thy years ;— 
whose locks are whitened by sorrow rather than 
by the hand of time. 

Jehoiachin.—Bless thee my son! I have taken 
a mental farewell of friends and country. To 
the world there is a cold indifference from which 
the sounds of joy could not arouse me. Still am 
I not insensible to thy friendship. It is like the 
cooling stream in the sandy desert; the sweet 
counsel we take together cheers my captivity 
more than I thought aught on earth could cheer 
it. 

Evil-merodach.—The evening air is cool, let 
us ascend to the high window of our prison, and 
view the beautiful city by which we are surround- 
ed. Ah! on looking around on its hundred gates, 
its gorgeous palaces, its smiling gardens—what 
observer would imagine that two beings are sur- 
veying the scene, with hearts imperious to any 
pleasurable emotion. 

Jehoiachin.—Its splendours are dazzling! In 
contemplating this vast city, the design of his 
own mind, the creature of his own power, it is 
not wonderful that the heart of the king of Ba- 
bylon should exalt within him. 

Evil-merodach.—Mark those splendid edifices 
in the distance—Their golden spires glittering in 
the rays of the setting sun, and that lake in which 
the waters of the Euphrates are received, whose 
placid bosom is now glowing with the rural tints 
of the evening sky. Observe the walls and bra- 


JEHOIACHIN AND 
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_ zen gates, formed toresist the strongest army that 


the earth can raise! Remark the fair proportions 


EVIL-~-MERODACH. 


of that bridge whose arches may defy the ravages 
even of time, the universal conqueror. Ages +o 
come shall find them in their | neyo strength. 
Cast your eye to the gardens of the royal palace ; 
can aught equal their magnificence ? Once I 
walked at liberty through their perfumed walks 
—the willow of the Caspian, the fir of Gilead, the 
cedar of Lebanon, united in spreading their shade 
around. The flow of the fountain, the roar of the 
cataract, the music of birds from every country, 
were sounds to lull the mind to repose and peace 

With what as welling heart did Nebuchadnezzar 
survey the work of ‘his own hand; never can I 
forget the hour when standing on yonder emi- 
nence in all the pride of earthly glory and mental 
superiority, he exclaimed, “ Is not this great Ba- 
bylon that I have built, for the house of my king- 
dom, by the might of my power, for the honour 
of my majesty?” He paused and gazed around 
on his admiring train with a haughty triumph.— 
“Thy kingdom is departed from thee.”—'The 
supernatural voice sounded from the heavens 
through the long vistas of the imperial gardens, 
echoing from the arches of yonder lofty colonade. 
Every eye turned to the king. We gazed on the 
vacant face of a maniac. He fled from the 
dwellings of men. 

Jehouachin.—Oh God! the God of Israel that 
rideth upon the heaven of heavens, thou sendest 
forth thy voice, thy mighty voice, and the earth 
trembles! Thou art terrible out of thy holy 
places! As thy monarch was brought low, so 
shall it be with thee, proud city. Here shall the 
owls inhabit, and the satyrs dance, and here shall 
the wild beast of the forest dwell. Oh Babylon, ' 
that towerest to heaven, that ascendest to the 
highes: of the clouds, even thou shalt be cut 
down totheground. Thy children shall be dash- 
ed to pieces, the music of the viol shall cease, 
and thy pomp be brought down to the dust.—The 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

Evil-merodach.—Do thy seers thus denounce 
the capital of Assyria? It shall stand the revo- 
lution of ages; when thy prophets and their pro- 
phecies have alike been consigned to oblivion.— 
Canst thou believe that those walls can ever 
crumble, those palaces be demolished, that Ba- 
bylon, the glory of kingdoms shall ever see de- 
struction ? 

Jehoiachin.—Her wisdom, her strength, her 
knowledge shall not save her from judgment.— 
How has she treated the people of the Lord; 
even on the aged she has heavily laid the yoke. 
Desolation shall suddenly come upon her, which 
she shall not be able to put off. Thou shalt sit 
in the dust, and for thee, oh proud daughter of 
the Chaldees, shall there be no throne! What 
the prophets foretold concerning Jerusalem hath 
come to pass; so, Evil-merodach, shallit be with 
Babylonia. Behold! the day cometh with wrath 
and fierce anger, to lay the land desolate, and it 
shall never be inhabited. 

How sunk my soul when I heard that upon 
Zion, mine own city, the home of my youth, that 
even upon Jerusalem the denunciations of the 
Almighty were accomplished! I recollect her 
in all the pride of beauty, second only to the city 
now before us, in majesty and magnificence !— 





If I forget thee, oh Jerusalem, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, let my hand for- 








et its igaieg 4 The house, the beautiful house 
in which our fathers worshipped, is brought to 
desolation ; how doth the city sit solitary ; how is 
thy beauty departed from thee, daughter of 
Zion! Thy ways mourn because none come to 

t thy silent feasts; thou weepest sore in the night, 

' thy tears are on thy cheeks, and there are none 

F to comfort thee. How often had the voice of my 
supplication arisen for thee, Lord spare thy peo- 
ple and bless thine heritage ! 

Prince of Babylon, I never expected to tread 
the courts of the Lord, nor to salute the holy 
place. I knew that the temple was robbed of 
its treasures, and that its holy vessels were with- 
in the precincts of this idolatrous city; still its 
walls were standing, and ! hoped its glory would 
be restored. Alas! Ichabod, is written upon it, 
the glory is departed from Israel! 

Evil-merodach.—And as thou predictest of 
Babylon, Jerusalem shall never be inhabited. 

Jehoiachin.—W hen the Lord hath poured out 
upon the land the phial of his righteous indigna- 
tion—when this generation of our nation hath 
suffered for its idolatries and its departure from 
the living God, then will he recall the exiles, and 
a remnant shall be restored. It is written, the 
Lord will rebuild Zion and the glory of the se- 
cond temple shall exceed that of the first. In 

ighteousness shall it be established. Awake 
erusalem! Shake thyself from thedust—put on 
hy strength, oh Zion—Jehovah saith, “ I have 
» te out of thine hand the cup of trembling, 
pnd I will give them that afflict thee the dregs of 
he cup of my fury, which have said to thee, bow 
town.” But mine eyes shall not see it, nor my 
ar hear it—soon must I slumber in my last long 
leep, and the clois of the valley shall be sweet 
bout me. I shall lie down and rise not till the 
eavens be no more. Man that is born of wo- 
ban is but of a few days and full of trouble: he 
meth forth like a flower and is cut down: he 
peth as a shadow and continueth not. 


Jehoiachin and Attendants. 


Jehoiachin.—W hat meaneth this commotion, 
rhat sounds salute mine ear! they are those of 
vail and wo. : 
Attend.—Nebuchadnezzar the great hath finish- 
his course! the funeral train now follows his 
feless remains to the tomb of his fathers. Evil- 
erodach reigns in his stead. 
Jehoiachin.—How vaina thing is man! He 
ieth and wasteth away, he giveth up the ghost 
nd where is he? Yet how strangely doth this 
ntelligence effect me ; I thought the principle of 
ope extinct within me, and my heart dead to 
er voice. How throbs my bosom with unwont- 
ed agitation! Will the king of Babylon remem- 
ber the companion of his prison hours? 
Altend.—'The king says to Jehoiachim, “ the 
prison doors are open, the captive is at liberty.” 































Scene—Jehoiachin walking in the Imperial Garden. 

_ Jehoiachin.—I am no longer a prisoner! the 
Hight of liberty has dawned upon my soul! After 
thirty and seven years of confinement do I again 
breathe the pure air of heaven? do I indeed gaze 
on the face of nature, or is it but illusion ? Once 
I said in the bitterness of my heart, I shall be- 
hold man no more with the inhabitants of the 
world! I am deprived of the residue of my 
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years! but the Lord hath plucked my feet out of 
the net, and set them on a rock, and put a new 
song in my mouth. When my spirit was over- 
whelmed within me, then, oh God, thou knewest 
my path; I cried to thee as my portion, and thou 
hast dealt bountifully with me. Evil-merodach 
approaches—join with me, oh king of Assyria, in 
worshipping the God of Israel, who hath done 
wondrous things for us. The Lord abases, ’tis 
he only who can exalt. 

Evil-Merodach.—When from the windows of 
yonder dark prison house we contemplated these 
domains with hopeless eyes, could we have be- 
lieved that together we should tread these walks 
of liberty ? ondrous Providence! stil! while 
we enjoy our freedom, let a tear fall to the me- 
mory of my father, of Nebuchadnezzar the great. 
Jehoiachin! here is thy future home ; as long as 
the God of heaven continues thy existence, so 
long shall the apartments of the palace be thine. 
Thy throne, oh Prince of Judah, can never be 
in thine own Jerusalem, the dismantled city of 
Zion; but here it shall be second only to that of 
Evil-merodach. The remembrance of our pri- 
son hours wil! add new value to those of liberty 
and freedom. 


Note. Evil-merodaech, son of Nebuchadnezar, succeed- 
ed to the crown in the year 3443, but governed the king- 
dom during the indisposition of his father, who in reas- 
cending the throne, it is believed, imprisoned his son. In 
this confinement it is supposed also, that he became ac- 
quainted with Jehoiachin, the dethroned and captive king 
of Judah. 

—— 
SWEET HOME. 
By the Rev. John N. Maffitt, of the Methodist E. Church. 

This world with its glory, and all we hold dear, 

Now shining in beauty, must soon disappear ;— 

But a moment they glitter, then fade to the eye, 

Like meteors of night, that flash o’er the sky ; 

Home—home—sweet, sweet home ! 
There’s no place like home! 


Though pleasure’s rich clusters now temptingly glow, 
In the frost of the grave no flowers shall grow ; 
And homes that we love, deserted become, 
And fond ones we cherished, shall sleep in the tomb! 
Home—home—sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like Home! 


Then give me a home, far up in the skies, 
Where hope never withers—where love never dies; 
The home of the Christian, where pilgrims are blest, 
And the exiles of earth forever shall rest. 

Home—home—sweet, sweet home ! 

There’s no place like home ! 

—_—————. 
TOOTH ACHE. 


We find in the Boston Courier the folléwing remarks 
upon a subject very interesting to the young. As among 
their present means of excitement, and, in some degree to 
the old, as connected with their dearest recollections. We 
suspect the junior editor of the Courier to be chargeable 
with the piece, inasmuch as it smacks of present enjoyment 
—where to some score of years, as we can testify, are not 
ministrant. Shakespeare hath said “there is no charm for 
the tooth-ache”—and he might haye added, “nor i the 
tooth-ache”—though he. says elseWhere, “He that sleeps 
feels not the tooth-ache.” But it might, with great propri- 
ety, be retorted, “he that feels thé tooth ache sleeps not.” 
But let us to our quotation: 

“There was never yet Philosopher that could endure the 
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tooth-ache patiently.” We suppose, then, that St. Paul and 
other philosophers, who commend the virtue of Patience 
on all occasions, never had the tooth-ache—otherwise they 
would not have perscribed its exercise as a universal pana- 
cea. Of all the unhallowed ingredients of Pandora’s Box, 
surely a “raging tooth” is beyond comparison the most 
horrible, because it is utterly mcurable. No disorder, to 
which the human form is obnoxious, has so racked the in- 
genuity of the human mind to devise a cure, and none has 
so thoroughly and contemptuously set at defiance the sci- 
ence of the learned and the wisdom of the wise. Perhaps 
the reason is, that when the “fit is on him,” the doctor is 
incapable of exerting his skill, or even exercising his pow- 
ers of thought, to any other purpose than the invention of 
new forms of malediction and new varieties of speech 
wherewith.to vent his agonies and anathemas; and when it 
is gone. he is ‘‘a man again,” and does not choose to trouble 
himself to find remedies for an evil that may never return 
to vex him. Besides, the doctor employs himself profes- 
sionally in warring against diseases that are immediately 
dangerous to life; and unfortunately for the miserable sub- 
jects of the tooth-ache, there is not on record a single in- 
stance of itshaving been mortal. ‘Therein, it is perhaps, 
allied to lave sickness; for it isan undisputed proposition 
that “men have died from time to time, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love.” Now would it not be as well 
for the profession and better for the rest of the world, if the 
physicians would seriously set their wits to work to devise 
a remedy for a disease that may torture a man through his 
whole life, were it even as long as Methusalah’s, destroying 

the comfort of life, (and who would give a fig for life 
when ail that makes it endurable is out of his reach?) as it 
is for them to be conjuring up cures for mortal diseases? fa- 
bricating armour to guard against the arrows of the grisly 
chieftain, when they know that if they coat their patients 
in steel or brass, one of his smallest arrows will pierce it, 
quicker than one can say “parsnips.” It seems that that 
chieftain keeps his train of servants. Consumption, Drop- 





sy, Cholic, and Cholera Morbus, and a long catalogue of 


et-ceteras, to deprive his subjects. of life, but has thought 
that one was sufficient to torture them into a willingness 
that the others should deprive them of immortality. 


—_—g>———— 
METAPHYSICS. 
Specimen of a Collegiate Examination. 


Professor. What is a salt box ? 

Student. It is a box made to contain salt. 

Prof. How is it divided ? 

Slud. Into a salt box, and a box of salt. 

Prof. Very well, show the distinction ? 

Stud. A salt box may be where there is no salt, but salt 
is absolutely necessary to the existence of a box of salt. 

Prof. Are not salt boxes otherwise divided ? 

Siud. Yes, by a partition. : 

Prof. What is the use of this division ? 

Stud. To separate the coarse salt from the fine. 

Prof. How? think a little. 

Stud. To separate the fine salt from the coarse: 

Prof. To be sure, to separate the fine from the coarse ; 
but are not salt boxes otherwise distinguished ? 

Stud. Yes, into possible, positive, and probable. 

Prof. Define these several kinds of salt boxes. 


Stud. A possible salt box is a salt box yet unsold, in the | 


joiners hands. 
Prof. Why so? ; 
Stud. Because it hath not yet beeome a salt box having 
never had any salt in it; and it may probably be applied to 
some other use. 
Prof. he true; for a salt box which never had, hath 
not now, and perhaps never may have any salt in it, can 
only be termed a possible salt box. 
salt box ? : ’ 
Stud. It is a salt box in the hand of one going to a shop 
to buy salt, and who hath two pence in his pocket to pay 


the shopkeeper : and a positive salt box is one which hath 


actually and bona fide got salt in it. 
Prof. Very good; what other division of salt boxes do 


you recollect ? 


Stud. They are dv a into substantive and pendent. | , 
box is 


A substantive salt at which stands by itself on the 
table or dresser, and the pendent is that which hangs by a 
nail against the wall. 

Prof. What is the idea of a salt box? 


METAPHYSICS—SHE’S GANG TO DWALL IN HEAVEN. 


What is a probable ‘ 





Sind. Itis that image which the mind conceives of a salt 
box when no salt is present. 

Prof: What is the abstract idea of a salt box ? 

Stud. It is the idea of a salt box abstracted from the idea 
of a box or of salt, or of'a salt box: or of a box of salt. 

Prof. Very right; by this means you acquire a most per- 
fect knowledge of a salt box: but tell me, is the ideaof a 
salt box a salt idea ? 

Stud. Not unless the ideal box hath the idea of salt con- 
tained in it. 

Prof. True; and therefore an abstract idea cannot be 
either salt or fresh, round or square, long or short: and 
this shows the difference between a salt idea and an idea of 
salt.—Is an aptitude to hold salt an essential or an acciden- 
tal property of a salt box ? 

Stud. It isan essential, but if there should be a crack in 
the bottom of the box, the aptitude to spill salt would be 
termed an accidental property of that salt box. 

Prof. Very well, very well; indeed. What is the salt 
called with respect to the box ? 

Stud. It is called its contents ? 

Prof. And why so? 

Stud. Because the cook is content, quoad hoc, to find 
plenty of salt in the box. 

Prof. You are very right. 


The following exquisite lines were written about_two 
centuries ago, on a daughter of the Laird Maxwell of Cow- 
hill,on the Banks of the Nith, and who was called by 
the peasantry the Lily of Nithsdale.—She died at the age 
of 19. If the life of poetry consists, as we believe it does 
in presenting a true and vivid picture to the mind’s eye, 
these lines are one of the happiest efforts that ever was 
sketched by the pencil of sensibility and genius. 

She’s gane to dwall in Heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gane to dwall in Heaven, 

Ye're owre* pure quo’ a voice aboon, 
For dwalling out o’ Heaven. 


O what'll she do in Heaven, my lassie? 
O what'll she do in Heaven? 

She’d mix her own thoughts wi’angels’ sangs. 
An’ make them mair meet for Heaven. 


She was beloved of a’, my lassie; 
She was beloved of a’, 

But an Angel fell in Jove wi’ her, 
And took her frae us a’. 


Low there she lies, my lassie, 
Low there she lies, 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nor frae it will arise. 

Fw’ soon I’)] foliow thee, my lassie, 
Fw’ soon I'll follow thee: 

Thou left me nought to covert, lassie, 
But took goodness’ sel’ wi’ thee. 

I look’d on thy death cold face, my lassie; 
I look’d on thy death cold face! 

Thou seemed a lilie now cut i’ the bud 
An’ landing in its place. 

There’s nought but dust now mine, my lassie,. 
There’s nought but dust now mine; 

My soul’s wi' thee i’ the could, could grave, 
An’ why should I stay behind? 

I leok’d on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
I look’d on thy death shut eye; 

An’ a lovelier sight in the brow o’ Heaven 
Fell time shall ne’er destroy. 

Thy lips were ruddie and calm, my lassie, 
Thy lips were ruddie and calm; 

But gane was the holy breath o’ Heaven 
To sing the Evening Psalm. 


*Too 
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Written for the Casket. 


THE STRANGE ROBBER. 
BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 


It was just as the yellow autumnal sun was 
flinging his parting beam over the faded world, 
that Henry Duncan entered a long and desolate 
extent of wood, which he must pass or be sepa- 
rated another night from a beloved sister, whom 
he had not beheld for more than ten long years. 
He had parted with her just one month after her 
bridal; and he felt that he had given her to the 
care and protection of one who would love her 
as tenderly, and who would watch over her hap- 
piness with as much anxious solicitude as he had 
ever done. ‘They were orphans—they had ne 
brother or sister save each other, and it is no 
matter of astonishment that their young hearts 
were deeply and devotedly bound up together. 
Their affections were indeed as unchanging and 
as pure as any thing of earth could be. They 
seemed to live but for each other, and Henry 
never would have left her to the care of any 
other than an able protector—a husband of her 
choice; and even then it seemed to tear his very 
heart strings, to be separated from the beloved 
companion of his childhood. The thirst of im- 
provement, or perchance of fame, however, in- 
duced him to lay aside the influence of his child- 
ish feelings, and he determined to visit foreign 
climes, and to travel by sea and land until he 
should feel satisfied to return and pass his days 
in his native village. 

“ Dearest Caroline,” he said, extending the 
parting hand,“ grieve not at this separation,— 
you have a dearer friend than a brother’’—he 
would have added more, but his feelings would 
hot permit; he tore himself from her presence, 
and the beautiful retreat of Alesbury, to mingle 
with the scenes of the great world. At the ex- 
piration of ten years, having become weary of a 
traveller’s life, he resolved on returning to the 
dear place of his earliest years, and go down to 
the grave amidst the*solid and rational enjoy- 
ments he had ever found there. He had not 
heard from Alesbury for some years, and he felt 
that this enjoyment was almost out of the ques- 
tion, as he was as unsettled as the ocean’s billow, 
and remained in no place longer than to examine 
its curiosities. : 

_ Perhaps there is not 4 more sober and thought- 
ful hour than sunset™in autumn. The solemn 
grandeur of the world is then indescribable: na- 
ture sinkinganfto decay has more real beauty toa 
pensive mindy when decorated with all her 
fayest Ornaments, and these sober charms are 
greatly heightenedby the last lingering sunbeam, 
which, like the remains of summer, seems slowly 
and mournfully departing. Who ever looked out 
upon such a scene, and listened to the low moan- 
ing of the winds of the dying year, without feeling 
his heart stirred up to solemn yet salutary re- 
flections? Henry ever loved an autumnal sun- 
set far better than the brightest May morning ; 
and often in by-gone years he had stood on that 
very spot, looking far off upon the yellow west, 
and meditating on many interesting and melan- 
choly things which are in the destimies of myste- 
rious man; but never had he felt as at that mo- 
ment,—the happy moment he was entering the 
18 





wood, which he considered as alone separating 
him from all his heart helddearonearth. Every 
thing looked so perfectly natural, that he could 
scarcely realise had been absent; yet a gloom 
came over his heart when he thought on the 
change which might have taken place in the dear 
circle at Alesbury! Everv gust of the fitful 
breeze which stirred the yellow leaves around 
him, increased these feelings, as he slackened 
the rein, and rode slowly and mournfully along. 
Indeed, who ever returned to his native home 
after an absence of so many years, but his medi- 
tations became pleasant, yet sorrowful as he ap- 
proached nearer and nearer the sacred spot ? 
Sweet anticipations are mingled with strange 
and gloomy phantoms which he cannot name, 
and an indefinable something weighs down the 
buoyancy of his spirits; for oh! how often the 
ravages of death spring up where bloom and 
beauty reigned but a little time before ! 

Henry’s mind was filled with these reflections, 
and he did not at first observe that the full au-. 
tumnal moon had arisen above the tops of the 
trees, and flung a solemn beam of light across 
his path. Frequently in young and happy years, 
on just such an evening, he had wandered thither 
with his beloved sister—and now he was about 
to meet that sister; but a thought on the vicissi- 
tudes of life damped his feelings, and he almest 
dreaded the long sighed for meeting. 

As he was thus musing along, with his eyes 
bent thoughtfully upon the ground, his attention 
was attracted by the Boca of footsteps in the 
underbrush—suddenly the figure of a man issued 
from the wood, seized the rein, and, with a trem- 
bling voice bade him deliver up his purse. Henry 
gazed in silent astonishment on this intruder, for, 
although he had been accosted in this manner 
before, yet never had he beheld such a robber. 
He appeared more like a man of sorrows than of 
crime, while his pale, dejected conntenance and 
averted eye spoke volumes to a feeling and noble 
heart. His manly form covered with tattered 
clothing, his neglected beard, and long raven 
locks falling from under a slouched torn hat, 
seemed rather the effect of disappointed hope,— 
of discouragement and'misfortune, than an at- 
tempt at disguise. Henry contemplated him a 
moment in silence, when the robber, as if stung 
up by some painful recollection, or prompted by 
sudden fear, endeavored toassume a stern voice, 
and again bade him deliver up his purse. 

* Ts it possible,” said Henry in a calm voice, 
which had something like noble pity in its tone, 
“ that I behold a fellow mortal before me, so de- 
praved, so destitute of all moral sense, and the 
fear of an omnipresent God, to whom he is ac- 
countable for all his deeds, thus, to attack his fel- 
low man, as the wild beast of the forest attacks 
his enemy?” The robber looked down abashed, 
but attempting to assume a sort of boldness which 
his almost smothered voice gave the lie to, he 
said, “* I care not for your preaching; it is your 
money I want, and that instantly.” 

Henry continued, “ you appear to be young in. 
your dreadful calling, and now let me entreat 
you as a friend and a christian to abandon it ere 
you are utterly ruined ; if pursued, it will fill your 
mortal existence with continual guilt, fear, and 
wretchedness, and it will finally shut you out of 
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heaven, and cast you down to eternal miner 
Should you escape man, you cannot escape God; 
but, in all probability, if you pursue this despe- 
rate mode of life, you will die on the scaffold, an 
awful example of degradation and crime. Per- 
haps you have an innocent wife and children, or 
other near friends to participate your infamy and 
ruin; resolve then this moment to return to the 
path of rectitude, and with industry and pru- 
dence you may oe find respectability, may yet 
be a oy aah and comfort to those who love you, 
and an honor to the community in which you re- 
side. Perhaps you were driven by penury to 
this dreadful attempt, and here I most heely give 
_ something to assist you in going back to your 
uty.” 

Meare had risen in the robber’s eyes at the 
mentior of wife and children; but he seemed still 
more softened by this noble act of generosity, and 
noo from him the httle roll which Henry of- 
ered, he exclaimed in all the bitterness of a re- 

ntant and sorrow-wrung spirit, “ This is the 

rst deed of the kind I ever attempted—it shall 
be the last. It was prompted by the extreme 
want and suffering of those who are dearer to me 
than my own existence! Oh! God, is this the 
effect of a departure from thy sacred commands? 
Is this the train of sorrows which vice and folly 
entail upon their deluded, their wretched vota- 
ries?” Henry proceeded to make some inquiries 
respecting bis situation, but he sternly refused 
all allusion to past days, and only repeated the 
immediate sorrows which pressed upon him.— 
“The ruined harvests of the present year has 
tenfold increased the weight of poverty which I 
was already sustaining, and, for three days past, 
my family have subsisted upon a few scattered 
frozen vegetables, which I gleaned from a neigh- 
bor’s garden. Every day | have diligently sought 
labor, and found none. This evening | returned 
to my miserable habitation, but could not enter. 
I saw through the window my disconsolate fami- 
ly sitting together in silence. 1 knew they were 
anxiously expecting my return—I had brought 
them nothing—my soul was wrung with agony 
unutterable—I dashed myself from a sight so 
heart-rending, and rushed with the rapidity of a 
madman into the depths of the wood—there was 
a beautiful reservoir of water at the bottom of a 
tall precipice—I stood upon the dizzy edge and 
looked far down into the gulf below; the rising 


calm face of the water, it seemed as though its 
cooling influence would sooth the burning agony 
of my spirit—I longed to rest in its Seen bo- 
som! But my innocent family whom I had ruin- 
ed—could I leaye them thus te perish? My of- 
fended Creator—could J thus rush unprepared 
into his awful presence? I sat down on the 
rocks, and covered my face with my hands. A 
desperate thought crossed my mind, and seemed 
to cool'its raging fever. To relieve my family I 
could dare any thing—I could suffer any punish- 
ment, — degradation for their sakes !—I hur- 
ried to the highway—you know the sequel.” — 
With these words he dashed into an opening in 
the woods. Henry threw the little roll, and it 
fellan thé path before him. He passed it rapid- 
ly, but after a moment's disappearance, he re- 
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ing his eyes to heaven, he implored a benedic- I 
tion on its generous giver; then turning, he bu- c 
ried himself in the thick forest. s 
Henry remained for some moments fixed to t 
the spot, revolving in his mind the singular oc- r 
currence which had passed; but recollecting JB 
himself, he again rode on, and soon reached his f 
native village. Oh! how changed was Ales- 
bury! Every countenance was strange—almost 
every dwelling was re-modelled, and not even a 


tree could he discover that seemed like an old q 
acquaintance. He rode mournfutly through the P 
streets, anxiously examining eyery thing he saw, : 
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Grenville—but a strange entered! He started pres 
back, declared his migfake, and framed a hasty JR Stl 
apology for the intrusten. The gentleman 10- Was 
formed him that the oRfamily mansion had been ture 


for some years past dgcupied by a person by the res 
name of Haves, and’ fl At he had now purchased 

it himself, and intendéé4making it his future resi- 
dence. Healso said’that he had come tothe vil- 
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respecting those he sé 
much fruitless inquix'yOtaEg 
father’s old gardener, to'W 
kng@ywn, and who was over 
‘son of her lamented gs 
poor Caroline!” she sighed, as soon as the kind 
words of greeting had passed from her lips, 
“ poor dear girl, her heart will break with joy 
see you.” “ Where is she?” exclaimed he, €4- 
gerly seizing the old lady’s hand; “ lead me (0 
her instantly ; but here, tell me something abou! 
her first : 7 have they left the old family mar 
sion, and why re 
“ The old mansion, master Henry? why the! 
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turned, clasped it eagerly to his heart, and lift- 
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bad company—that the gaming house had be- 
come dearer to him than his own fireside; and 
some even whispered that he, in fits of intoxica- 
tion ill-treated poor Caroline; but be that as it 
may, she told me with her own lips, that her last 
bed was taken from her before she returned to 
Alesbury.” 

“ Lead me to her,’ cried Henry impetuously, 
“my beloved sister thus!” 

“ Be calm, my good sir,” replied the old lady, 
quietly placing her bonnet above her nicely 

laited cap, “ she says there is not a kinder hus- 
se in the world than he is now, so don’t say 
any thing about old things.” 

“ Hinder me not,” he repeated in a louder tone; 
“ lead me to my poor sister.”’ 

The old lady now set off at a quick gait, and 
Henry followed her in a.gloomy silence, so en- 
grossed with his own thoughts that he was insen- 
sible to every external object, nor did he observe 
whither he was going, until the tall firs which 
skirted the forest through which he had passed 
that evening, flung their dark shadows over his 
path; he started back, but that moment his guide 
pointed to an old hut which was half in ruins, 
and said,** There she lives—poor Caroline! may 
God bless her!” then turning, she walked to- 
wards the village. Henry gazed with astonish- 
ment at the miserable dwelling, and, although 
part of it was buried in the shadow of the trees, 
still he could discover enough of it in the bright 
moonbeams, to assure him of the poverty and 
wretchedness of its inhabitants! His heart sunk 
within him when he lifted his hand to the door, 
but when the woeden latch was raised, and his 
eyes beheld the scene of poverty within, he felt 
thathe was indeed mistaken—that the companion 
with whom he had passed so many years of joy 
and affluence could not be an inmate there! but 
Caroline stood before him—she was changed, 
oh! how sorrowfully changed, still the calm ex- 
pression of her eye was left, and her voice was 
still full of sweetness and affection. He knew it 
was her—her poor babes were complete minia~- 
ture copies of herself—every thing united to im- 
press on his mind the reality of the scene before 
1m, and to awaken the memory of other years! 
Being seated on a broken stool before the fire, 
(for the place afforded nothing better) he asked 
the privilege of warming himself as the night was 
very chilly, and he was alse weary with travel- 
ling. Caroline assured him that he was thrice 
weicome, adding in a sorrowful tone, “1 have 
no refreshments to offer you, and our poor cot- 
tage can searce aflord you a comfortable resting 
place even for a few moments.’”’ He would have 
rephed, but was interrupted by the voices of the. 
ragged, forlorn children, all crying out at oncé, 
“Papa is coming! papa is coming!” They 
sprang towards the door, and Henry averted his 
eyes, longing, yet dreading to meet Grenville; 
but hearing the man whe entered saluted by the 
endearing names of husband and father, his feel- 
ings were softened, and he turned also to greet 


s the husband of his beloved sister. Ob! God, who 


did he there behold?—it was indeed Grenville, 


| ‘or he knew the gaze of his full dark eye! It 


Was too certainly Grenville,and he would rather 
ithad been any other man under the sky! He 





0ked again, hoping that his eyes deceived him; | there is a chord in every noble and feeling heart 
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but they were but too correct in their decision! 
it was he, the very same whom he had conversed 
with in the forest that evening, and to whom he 
had given the roll! 

A mutual embarrassment succeeded, but it 
was soon calmed by the frank and liberal de- 
portment of Henry, who had Jearned to govern 
his feelings as he pleased, and it was not long 
before Grenville found himself at ease in con- 
versation with the singular stranger. Atlength, 
after considerable inquiry, Henry drew from him 
the following sketch of himself: 

“ My wife possessed a considerable fortune, 
which, when united with mine, placed us in in- 
dependence. With careful attention to business 
my ey gin rapidly increased for several months, 
when I was earnestly solicited to remove to the 
city by an only brother residing there. I com- 

lied with the solicitation, and soon had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing my business increased at least 
fourfold ; but from the death of my brother, which 
occurred soon after my removal] to the city, I 
may date all my misfortunes. An entire change 
seemed to have come over all my affairs. I took 
ina partner who proved to be a profligate cha- 
racter, and who, after repeated sdlicitations, 
succeeded in dragging me to the gaming house, 
as the only means of retrieving my sinking fer- 
tunes; but this greatly accelarated their down- 
fall. I lost large sums—soon began to neglect 
my business, grew fond of ardent spirits, spurned 
the kindness of my gentle wife, and in a great 
measure abandoned my peaceful fireside. Thus 
was I whirled blindly, madly onward to the very 
vortex of destruction, without knowing my dan- 

er, or for a moment realising the misery I was 
bringing upon those who were dependent upon 
me, until every thing was gone! The officers 
had entered my house, and taken the last bed 
from my wretched family, before I awoke to a 
view of what I had done, but I feared it was too 
late to retrieve myerrors. My dear affectionate 
wife, though heartbroken, never reproached me, 
and always seemed cheerful in my presence. 
She was anxious to return to Alesbury; and 
deeming it possible that by strict application to 
business | might do something towards regain- 
ing my estate and reputation, I immediately re- 
turned, but oh, what a change had come over 
my friends! My character had gone before me 
in an exaggerated light—all shunned me, and no 
one would assist or encourage my most laudable 
endeavors. I removed my family to this misera- 
ble dwelling, and had recourse to day labor for 
their support.”’ Hepaused. Caroline was hold- 
ing her babes to her bosom, silently weeping 
over departed years. “ Have you no relations 
to pity and relieve you?”’ enquired Henry in a 
half smothered voice. ‘‘ None, none,” exclaim- 
ed Caroline, sobbing aloud, “1 had a dear bro- 
ther once, who loved me as himself; but 1 fear 
he is no more.” Henry was overcome. This 
was indeed the tender creature whom he had 
watched over so wiliringly in other years, and 
whose image, like a guardian angel, had accom- 
panied him in all his wanderings, and had at last 
brought him back to the place of his nativity! 
He could conceal himself nolonger. The scene 
of his developement cannot be described ; but 
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which vibrates with something like the touches 
of heavenly music, at the thought of such a meet- 
ing; and that hallowed chord will more faithful- 
ly and intelligibly picture to the soul its rich en- 
joyment, than all the eloquence of human lan- 
uage. 

¥ The brother and sister now for a few moments 
forgot every thing but each other, while poor 
Grenville shrunk ‘back abashed and utterly as- 
tounded at what he saw and heard; his soul 
trembled with an agony of doubt as to what 
might be the effect of the arrival of this unex- 
pected visitor; but the affection he had still 
cherished for his wife and little ones, amidst all 
his vices, made him rejoice that they had found 
a friend, let his fate be what it might. His 
smallest fears, however, were never realised—a 
silence as deep as the stillness of the tomb for- 
ever rested on the dreadful attempt of that night. 
It was never alluded to by either party, and Ca- 
roline, who would have shrunk from her hus- 
band with horror had she known it, was spared 
this climax of affliction. The spirit of Grenville 
was broken—the high and noble tenement had 
been shaken by vice, and wholly shattered by 
its attendent consequences—yet his days passed 
on in ease and quiet at the old family mansion, 
which Henry repurchased—for, though he had 
lost the confidence of his friends, he knew that 
those he loved were happy, and that he had yet 
a space left for repentance. 


——— 
Written for the Casket. 


A NIGHT OF REVELRY. 


The goblet’s hectic joys are snatched in vain, 
A night of revelry costs days of pain. 

Tom Saunterton had been educated at college, 
without evincing much fixedness of purpose, or 
any predilection for a particular profession. On 
attaining his majority, he escaped from the re- 
straints of alma mater, and entered upon posses- 
sion of his paternal property—a handsome inde- 
penence. Taking up his residence in one of our 
gay Atlantic cities, he willingly mingled in its 
pleasures and amusements. Among his associ- 
ates he was esteemed a sprightly, goodnatured 
companion,and had acquired the reputation of co- 
noisseur in wines and liquors. Certain it is, he was 
an excellent judge of the most approved foreign 
wines, and could tell, in a trice, how many inter- 
tropical voyages a pipe of Madeira had made. 
He was, however, called for a time from the en- 
joyments of a city life, by an invitation from some 
near relatives, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Wilmington, in North Carolina; and proceeded 
thither by sea. 

After spending a few pleasant weeks with his 
friends, he resolved upon prolonging his excur- 
sion by a visit to Charleston; and after a fatigu- 
ing journey of several days, he congratulated 
himself on depositing his portmanteau—the only 
moveable he had taken with him—in the bar of 
a fine hotel in Columbia. He was politely re- 
ceived by the landlord, Mr. Tapster; who in- 
formed him that his house had been, that morn- 
ing, favored by a call from a foreigner of distinc- 
tion,an Austrian baron. He seemed a man of 
superior manners and information, who having 
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whatever was worthy of note in America. His 
travelling carriage had suffered the wreck of a 
spring on that morning, and had been left for re- 
pair, under the superintendance of a servant, at 
the last stage. 

This brief history was, however, suddenly in- 
terrupted by the entrance of its subject, a mid- 
dle-sized man, with dark complexion, large 
whiskers and a very fashionable air and exterior. 
He appeared to be on the sunny side of forty; 
but the baron was a man of manners so courte- 
ous, that the frequent repetition of smiling—a 
habit which corrugates the facial skin so much 
—might have prematurely stamped the com- 
pound wrinkle, so appropriately called the crows- 
foot, near the outer angles of his eyelids, and thus 
occasioned a greater appearance of age than was 
warranted by fact. Our landlord immediately 
introduced Mr. Saunterton to him, as a young 
man who was travelling for his amusement to 
Charleston. ‘* Goot, mine host,” replied the Aus- 
trian, “I am happy to see him; and perhaps he 
and I may hitch horses togeder, as you Americans 
say, for 1 am bound to that city myself.” 

Dinner being now announced, our two travel- 
lers sat down to it—the baron, who was a bon vi- 
vant, bestowing high encomiums on their hosts’ 
viands and cookery. A bottle of madeira was 
called for, and before it was finished the two 
guests were much pleased with each others’ so- 
ciety. The evening being very inviting, they 
postponed the further discussion of wine, and took 
a stroll into the environs of the city. 

It was about sunset when they returned, and 
partook of supper. ‘Tapster, who had perceived 
the bias of his guests’ taste, acquainted them that 
he had in his cellar a bottle of the finest flavored 
Burgundy in the Carolinas, perhaps the United 
States, and recommended a trial of it. A bottle 


was produced, and the travellers agreed that it 


was well worthy of their hosts’ eulogium. They 
soon became exhilirated by its genial influence, 
and insisted upon their landlord’s sitting down 
between them, enjoying the festive hour, and 
partaking of his own nectar. ‘Tapster, who was 
withal a humorous fellow, readily assented, and 
contributed his quota to the amusement of the 
evening. 'The baron was, however, the fiddle of 
the company. His stock of anecdote and jeu 
d' esprit was inexhaustable. He flew from coun- 
try to country,and from clime toclime, with that 
superhuman velocity ascribed by Virgil to C#- 
sar’s military movements. In one minute he de- 
tailed the incidents of a masked ball at Vienna, 
in the next he described a grand review near 
Potsdam, and anon he was engaged in the great 
battle of Ligna, fought by the French and Prus- 
sian armies in Belgium. In fact he was one of 
those highly amusing and versatile geniuses, who 
not only enjoy the present moment themselves, 
but impart their joyous vein to all around them. 

He was at one time busied in the deseription 
of a pigeon-match, which he had made with an 
Austrian prince at the Chateau of Count Hoff- 
man near Vienna ; and by the result of which he 
had proved himself the best shot in that empire. 
Elevated by repeated bumpers of generous bur- 
gundy, as well as by the recital of his own 
triumphant prowess, he had got upon his legs to 





made the tour of Europe, was desirous of seeing 





give the denouement of the story its proper 
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stage effect. Like the celebrated Matthews, in 
some little dramatic piece, he enacted all the 
characters himself—his own, the prince’s, and 
their two applauding factions. In one of his ec- 
centric frisks across the room, the skirt of his 
frock-coat, streaming behind him like the tail of 
a comet, hitched upon the back of Tapster’s 
chair, while he was leaning backward, and tum- 
bled himon thefloor. The landlord, in his down- 
ward whirl, having caught hold of Saunterton, 
dragged him along with him,—the baron, in the 
mean time, recoiling like a field piece and fall- 
ing across them, while the table, with its appur- 
tenances of decanters and glasses, was upset 
upon their heads, washing the exterior instead of 
the interior man with a stream of red and necta- 
reous Burgundy. 

They quickly disengaged themselves from the 
ruin, and jumping upon their legs, burst into a 
hearty laugh at} each other’s appearance.— 
“Why, Baron Friburg,” exclaimed Tom, “ you 
look more like the ancient Pict than the modern 
Chevalier, for your person is completely painted 
with wine.” “ And yours too, Mr. Saunterton;” 
replied the Austrian, “ but I resemble the Pict 
most in this, that I have no linen here to change 
myself.” ‘This want was instantly supplied by 
Tom, who ushered the baron up to his sleeping 
room, and having called for his portmanteau, un- 
locked it and told him to supply himself. After 
having both encased themselves in the “ white 
robed innocence” of clean linen, they returned 
to Tapster, determined not to loose their even- 
ing’s amusement. When they returned to the 
dining room every thing was replaced in statu 
quo; but sleep and wine had made such effectual 
inroads upon the faculties of the party, that they 
were soon fain to retire for the night. 

The bright sun of the succeeding morning had 
already awakened the sleeping beauties of Co- 
lumbia and its vicinage, and lighted up their fa- 
ces with their wanted smiles, and yet Tom, 
though in general an early riser, was still linger- 
ing under the influence of sleep. Of all sopori- 
fics, though bodily fatigue is perhaps the safest, 
yet adeep draught of generous wine is one almost 
unrivalled in blandness and power; and to use 
the language of the faculty, this specific had, in 
the case of Saunterton, been copiously exhibited. 
Awake, however, he did in the course of the 
morning, and on going down stairs was informed 
by Tapster, that the baron, impatient at the non- 
arrival of his carriage and horses, had returned to 
hasten them. He had left a message, requesting 
Mr. Saunterton to wait till noon, when he would 

e back, and proceed with him to Charleston. 

Saunterton waited with patience till long after 


} noon without seeing or hearing of the Austrian. 


faving, however, entered into conversation with 
a traveller, who had arrived that morning, he 
iscovered, in the course of it, that this person 
iad met the foreigner early in the morning on 
the road, about three miles from Columbia. Now 
ii so happened that the road here mentioned was 


| Lot the same which led to the village, where the 


Austrian had stated that his carriage was left; 


| 4nd it appeared moreover that he had, before 


this informant had lost sight of him, quitted the 
ughroad and taken a pathway, which led through 
the woods, 
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This intelligence surprised Tom not a little 
and he began to think it time to start for Charles- 
ton alone, convinced that the stranger, from 
whatever cause, had changed both his route and 
intentions. In pursuance of this resolution he 
went up to his bedroom, and unlocked his port- 
manteau; but what was his surprise!—his dis- 
may !—when on searching he discovered that his 

ocket book, containing about four hundred dol- 
ars in bank notes, had disappeared! He could 
hardly believe his eyes, but was soon persuaded 
of the sad reality. He paced the room to and 
fro with hurried strides, as if trying to divine by 
what means or agency the misfortune had oc- 
curred, 

Tapster, who had heard his hurried tread upon 
the floor, now entered the room, and was inform- 
ed of the circumstance. He insisted firmly that 
no other person, but the foreigner, could have 
abstracted the pocket book. ‘* This stranger,” 
said he, “ paid his bill this morning with a ten 
dollar note—here it is—do you know it?’’ ** Cer- 
tainly,” replied Tom, “ it is one of the notes I had 
put, up in my pocket book.” ‘“* Then,” said Tap- 
ster, ‘‘ the case is clear.” ‘“ The case is clear 
enough ;” answered Tom, “ but he must not es- 
cape.thus. I will pursue the villain to the ends 
of the earth, or I will bring him to justice, and 
recover my property.” “Spoken like a you 
man of spirit;”” returned mine host coolly, “ but 
I hope you have the means of prosecuting such a 
journey, for 1 swear I don’t expect you will ever 
clap eyes on him this side of the Atlantic.” 

This last remark touched Saunterton to the 
quick, for he fancied he could not only perceive 
in it the landlord’s mercenary fears as to his bill, 
but also a spice of caustic raillery. He struggled 
hard to subdue his chagrin, and then addressing 
his host, he said, “* Mr. Tapster, I have at least 
funds sufficient to discharge your account, and 
you will therefore please to furnish it, and then 
order a gig to the door, that | may pursue this 
scoundrel! instantly.” The landlord then with- 
drew, muttering an apology, which was totally 
unattended to, 

On going down to the bar, Saunterton, who 
had taken his resolution, discharged his bill with 
his last dollar; and having mounted the gig, the 
landlord handed him a sword cane wherewith to 
secure his prisoner. The driver started his horse, 
plied his reins, and cracked his whip with such 
emphasis, that they soon arrived at the point 
where the fugitive was said to have deviated 
from the plain road. Saunterton now stopped 
the conveyance, and knowing that its further 
services would be useless, directed the driver to 
return home. He then crossed the fence, and 
hastening along the pathway, he for some time 
traversed a country partly wooded, and partly 
cleared for cultivation. After walking about an 
hour, he passed the houses of some white people, 
who informed him that a person, answering to 
the foreigner’s description, had travelled that 
way in the morning. He also learned that the 
pathway, after winding through a thick wood 
and then crossing some plantations, would con- 
duct him into a leading road about ten miles 
from thence. 

Travelling at a rapid pace, he continued his 
route, until he arrived within a short distance of 
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wood in question; which lay directly before him. 
He looked around him, and could perceive no 
trace of cultivation or of any living creature, 
save a few straggling porkers, that were rooting 
on the outskirts of the wood. Looking upwards 
he could also observe flocks of crows and turkey- 
buzzards, returning to their nightly quarters; 
while high in air he could discern an eagle wing- 


A NIGHT OF 


left, crowned with cypress trees. 

It was sunset when he entered the wood, and 
before he had treaded its gloomy intricacies for 
an hour, it became so dark that he might be said 
rather to feel his way,than to see it with any dis- 
tinctness. He, however, travelled at a quick 
pace for about half an hour longer, when even 
the glimmering starlight, which had served in 
some degree to direct his steps, utterly forsook 
him, as the wood grew denser; and his progress 
was suddenly arrested by finding himself knee- 
deep in a swamp. He contrived, however, to 
cross it with the assistance of some trunks of 
trees and branches, that formed a kind of uncer- 
tain footing over it;—not without sinking, once 
or twice, up to his middle in mud and water. On 
arriving at the other side, he found himself on 
dry ground in an open space of the wood; and 
being unable to distinguish the pathway, he sat 
down on the stump of a tree, intending to wait 
till the moon should arise, and enable him to pro- 
secute his journey. He was now wet and tired, 
his blood cooled down from its fevered heat to a 
rational temperature. He could not help con- 
trasting the noisy jollity of the preceding even- 
ing, with the sombre stillness of the present 
moment. He could see nothing but the dark 
outline of the wood traced upon the duslsy sky, 
while ever and anon the cry of the whip-poor- 
will, broke mournfully upon the silence of night. 

His meditations were of short duration, for his 
ears were suddenly assailed by a whoop, so loud, 





so shrill, and so long continued, that it echoed 
through the surrounding woods, rousing the very 
birds from their slumbers; who hovered for a 
space abeve the tops of the trees, screaming a 
discordant reply, and again dropping into their 
nests. What could this mean? Surely there 
were no Indians in the neighbourhood! He 
moved forward, but with cautious steps, in an 
eastern direction, by which the sound had come, 
and after proceeding some distance among trees 
and underwood, he heard the same voice singing, 
in a loud tone and high key, words of the follow- 
ing purport :— 


And now she’s to the willows tied, 
And Mary's cottage close beside, 
“Oh let me in,” the boatman cried, 
* Arise, and ope the door, love!” 
“Oh let me in!” the boatman cried, 
And straight the door flew open wide, 
And close he clasped his plighited bride— 
She vowed he must no more rove. 


The last note of this ditty was prolonged, and 
suddenly changed into another deafening waw- 
whoo, which again resounded among the woods 
for several seconds. 

Tom still continued his way towards the voice, 
until he suddenly caught a glimpse of the full 
moon, emerging from behind the trees, while a 
broad sheet of water extending before him, and 
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reflected her beams in a thousand sparkles. He 
could also observe a grey oblong mass floatin 
along the current, and immediately hailed it. K 
voice instantly responded, “ Holloa, holloa, good- 
man! who do you belong to? He informed them 
that he was a stranger, who had lost his way in 
the wood. “ Ay, ay goodman!” replied the same 
voice, “ strange a plenty I reckon. We tie at the 
cypress tree below the blnff—hie you down there, 
roodman, and while we are at supper we’ll have 
Brae stomach to spend some talk with you.” 
Saunterton did as he was directed, following 
the bank of the river till he stood upon the 
“bluff,” or high bank, from which he perceived 
that the rapidity of the current had already borne 
the boat alongside the cypress tree; to which the 
hands were making her fast. He advanced to- 
wards the spot, and was met by captain Mur- 
dock, as his crew styled him, though only skipper 
of a cotton boat. He was a stout built, brawny 
Scotsman, who had followed his present occupa- 
tion on the river for many years; during which 
he had contrived to graft an anglo-Carolinian 
brogue. “ Weel, young man,” said he, as he 
came forward, “ how, in the name o’ the laird 
and Tam Bell, did you lose your reckoning 
along the river this gate? I guess you must have 


been a wee bit tap heavy or so, to come aeons 
the 


the snakes and alligators of these parts in 
clouds of the night.” Saunterton explained the 
matter to him as briefly as possible; and the 
skipper proceeded in his own way :—“ Ay, ay, 
mun, I see how it is weel enough. It’s an old 
saying buta true one, a fool and his money is soon 
parted. Why, mun, you must be clean daft, 
crazy as a loon, I reckon, to calculate upon over- 
taking this furreigner, as can hire horses and 
carriages with your own siller, and you trudging 
after him on shank’s mare, as we call going 
afoot. But I’m sorry for you, my good lad—I’m 
considerable grieved at your being such a gowk, 
and you a white man, like myself. But if you'll 
take my advice and come along, I’m bound from 
Columbia to Charleston, and ten to one you'll 
overtake the riff-raff there. And you say you are 
a gentleman—a gentleman bred you say.—Come 
along, young man, and take some supper with 
us, and we’ll talk the business over.”’ 
Saunterton now clearly saw the folly of pursu- 
ing the fugitive further on foot, and he was also 
of opinion that he would have a good chance of 
meeting him at Charleston, or at all events oi 
having a bill upon his own banker negotiated, 
and of thus obtaining the means of recovering 
his portmanteau and proceeding directly home- 
wards. With these reflections, he readily ac- 
cepted of Murdock’s invitation, and sat down on 
the grass at the river’s edge, with the skipper 
and his crew, toarepast of fried bacon and eggs, 
and hoe-cakes made of Indian meal. After sup- 
er, he retired with the captain to what he called 
iis cabin, but which was in fact a miserable hole, 
about six feet square, in the stern of the cotton- 
boat. : 
Long before daylight on the ensuing morning, 
Murdock had unmoored his boat, and was mov- 
ing along the stream. It was later when Tom 
came upon deck, and mounted the stowage 0 
cotton bales, which rose about five feet above 





the gunwale of the boat, and commanded a good 
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view of the surrounding scenery. The glorious| his home. Even his dress, which was new and 
sun of a spring morning was now becoming visi- | fashionable on leaving Columbia, was now be- 


ble between the tops of the trees, which clothed 
both banks of the river, confining the prospect to 
it, and forming a beautiful vista along the gently 
winding stream, as far as the eye could reach.— 
Innumerable songsters of the woods, most of 
whose names or notes Saunterton had never 
known but for this trip, poured fourth their me- 
lody on all sides, greeting the returning day 
with joyous warblings. He almost forgot his 
misfortune in the delight he experienced from a 
scene so new; but this feeling was soon inter- 
rupted. 

Zachariah, a smart, bark-complexioned young 
boatman, of impenetrable impudence, came aft 
to Murdock, in the name of his companions, and 
informed him that while they were laboriously 
engaged in pulling their oars, they expected no 
less than that “‘ gentleman Tom,” as he styled 
Saunterton, should undertake the duty of cook. 
Murdock at first remonstrated strongly against 
this proposal, insisting upon his being exempted 
from this office in his character of gentleman 

assenger. This objection was soon over-ruled 

y Zachariah, who swore roundly that neither 
he nor the other boatman cared a d——n for 
gentlemen passengers, and that, if he refused to 
cook, they would either go on shore themselves, 
or put him ashore in the first swamp. Murdock, 
who knew the obstinate and mutinous character 
of this fellow, had now nothing further to say, 
and Tom, who had no relish tor going ashore on 
the uninhabited banks of this river, abounding in 
swamps, snakes and alligators, was forced to un- 
dertake the business of cookery, with as good.a 
grace as he could muster. 

In the evening they reached the point of con- 
fluence where this stream joins the Santee ; and 
next day they entered the canal, about twenty- 
two miles in length, which connects the Santee 
and Cooper rivers. The creek, or commence- 
ment of this river, through which they passed, is 
very narrow, crooked, and difficult to navigate, 
but soon expands into a considerable stream, 
and in a few miles into a broad and noble river, 
whose banks present a charming prospect of cul- 
tivated grounds, adorned with handsome build- 
ngs, and interspersed with clusters of negroe’s 
juts. 

it was late at night when they made their boat 
fast to one of the wharves of Charleston. Next 
morning, Tom having, with some trouble, pro- 
cured writing materials, made out a draft upon 
his banker for two hundred dollars, entrusting it 
to Murdock, with the view of either having it 
cashed at some banking or mercantile establish- 
ment, or at least of having it transmitted for pay- 
ment. Murdock, after being absent on this 
business a considerable time, returned with a 
lengthened visage, declaring that no house in 
the city would have any thing to do with a bill, 
whose drawer was a stranger to them. 

This result might have been easily foreseen by 
Saunterton, had he possessed any mercantile 
experience,—as it was, the announcement of it 
struck upon his ear like a death-knell. And 
well it might,—when it is considered that he was 
here in a city, friendless and unknown, without 
a cent in his purse, and at a great distance from 


| come soiled and shabby by his first night’s ex- 
cursion in the wood, and his servile avocation in 
the boat. It is not then to be wondered at that 
this intelligence threw him intoa state of despair 
bordering upon frensy; and it was fortunate for 
him that he was roused from his reverie by Mur- 
dock, who desired his assistance in unloading 
the boat. 

His mental excitement lent unusual force and 
vigor to his bodily powers, and surprised his fel- 
low labourers into a much better opinion of his 
strength and activity, than they had hitherto en- 
tertained. It was evening before they had rolled 
the last bale of cotton upon the wharf, and the 
anguish of his mind having been considerably 
blunted by fatigue, he sat down upon one of the 

ackages to indulge in melancholy reflections. 

e had not been long in his present position 
when he observed a tall, well-dressed man, 
standing at a short distance, his eyes intently 
fixed uponhim. Saunterton immediately recog- 
nized him,—it was Ira Chartres Ulrick, captain 
of an American ship, whom he had before fre- 
quently met at the house of an old friend of his 
father. He was instantly overwhelmed with 
shame, and, had it been possible, would have 
concealed himself. ; 

Captain Ulrick, however, gave him no time, 
for advancing towards him at once, he caught 
hold of his hand and exclaimed, ‘* Good heavens, 
is it possible I find you in the city of Charleston, 
and i this situation!” As soon as Tom had in 
some degree recovered his self-possession, he 
gave the captain an undisguised detail of the 
circumstances which had led to his present un- 
happy condition ; upon which the latter remark- 
ed, with a shake of his head, “ 1 can see how it is 
very well, Mr. Saunterton; but a truce with 
reproof for the present. Come with me, and I 
will rig you out in a manner more suitable to 
your standing in society.” 

After rigging Tom out, as Ulrick termed it, in 
respectable style, they returned towards his ship; 
and on their way the captain addressed him 
nearly as follows:—‘* I consider it my duty as 

your senior to make a few observations, which, 
I hope, you will receive, as I intend them, in 
| good part. Many young men, well connected 
| and educated, have left their homes and travelled 
| to a distant land with the object of seeking, as it 
lis called, their fortune, with less pecuniary 
|means than you were master of, but a very few 
| days since. Had you, like one of these, been to- 
| tally dependant on the sum you had with you, 
| what, 1 ask you, would have become of you? 
| You will, perhaps, answer, that you have re- 
| ceived a liberal education, and could always ob- 
tain some reputable employment. What rea- 
| sonable and respectable man, I say, would for a 
| moment seriously think of employing a young 
| stranger, situated as you were when I first saw 
| you to-day? Would he not have every reason to 
| consider you a person, who had, by dissipation, 
| reduced himself from respectability to degrada- 
| tion’—who had, as the Hindoos express it, lost 
| caste,—forfeited his pretentions to the character 
'of a gentleman? You could have attained no 
| employment but that of a daily laborer, to which 
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you have, all your life, been unaccustomed, and 
to which you never would be reconciled. Re- 
membrance of what you had been, and might 
still have been, would embitter every moment of 
your existence, and drive you, as it has driven 
others, to the wretched source of the bottle.— 
From that instant your fate would be sealed.— 
All hope of gna. ge from penury and obscurity 
would vanish, and with bitter remorse and heart- 
corroding thoughts for your companions, you 
would ‘‘ drag, at each remove” from former hap- 
pines, ‘“‘a lengthening chain,’ until the friendly 

and of death should at last release you froma 
deplorable bondage of your own creation! This 
is no romantic supposition, but the actual doom 
that has overtaken thousands! He who often 
tastes the cup of intoxicating pleasure, will some 
time find its flavor changed to nauseous bitter- 
ness; but he who drains it to the very dregs, will 


one day imbibe from its bottom a residuum of 


desolating madness !” 
—_—_—p——— 
For the Casket. 


TO THE DAUGHTER OF APOLLO. 


A gallant Knight, one morning, 
His valor sought to prove— 
His lofty spirit scorning 
To bow to hate or love. 


On milk-white steed, most gaily— 
Most proudly on he rode, 

Until he reached the door 
Of a fair nymph’s abode. 


With lovely smiles she hail’d him— 
Dismounted at her door, 

Soon Cupid’s darts assail’d him 
Which pierced him more and more. 


True he was a gallant Knight, 
Most fair, most brave in fame— 
Burning he gazed on this fair sight, 

While Cupid lit the flame. 


He dreamt not when he met her 
The power of her smiles; 

With love she forged her fetter, 
And smiling bound her spoils. 


Subdu’d he called the Friar, 

Whose power could change his gaze 
To sweeter bliss, far higher— 

And form of two one blaze. 


He, captive led, returning-- 
Rejoicing not alone—- 

For lo! two hearts came burning, 
Adjoined at Hymen’s throne. 


Fatr Nymph, could [ approach thy shrine, 
I might thy captive prove— 
Though J were brave, what power of mine 


Could withstand A. D.’s love? J.B. 
eR 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Remember thee? yes, while the pulse 
Of life beats warm and free, 

By all I love on earth, or heaven, 

I will remember thee. 


TO THE DAUGHTER OF APOLLO-——-AN ADVENTURE. 


Think not, tho’ distant that thou art, 
Thou can’st forgotten be; 

While memory lives within my heart, 
I will remember thee. 


But, when afar in distant land, 
Where all shall smile for thee, 

In pleasure’s gay and joyous hour, 
Wilt thou remember me? 


And when the hand that traced these lines, 
In death’s cold grasp shall be, 
By all our love, our friendship past, 


Wilt thou remember me? 
— 


AN ADVENTURE. 
HOW DIREFUL ARE THE EFFECTS OF REVENGE. 


It was on as beautiful an autumn day as ever ushered in 
the Indian summer, that I made an excursion after game 
among a group of mountains, or rather on a }ink in the 
great chain of the Alleghany range, which runs in a north- 
eastern direction in that part of Pennsylvania which bounds 
the New York line. 

I had kept the summit of the mountain for several miles, 
without success, for a breeze had arisen shortly after sun- 
rise which rattled through the trees, and made it unfavora- 
ble for hunting on high ground; and indeed the only wild 
animal I saw, was a bear, that was feeding on another 
ridge across a deep valley, and entirely out of reach of my 
rifle shot; I therefore descended the mountain in an ob- 
lique direction towards the salt springs, which I soon 
reached, and after finding others had preceded me here, I 
left the spot for another mountain, on which I intended to 

ass the remainder of the day, gradually working my way 

ome. This mountain was covered with chesnut trees, and 
here it was that I caught a glimpse of the bear from the 
other ridge, and found he had disappeared but a short time 
previous to my arrival on this mountain. I followed his 
track for three miles, for chesnuts lay in abundance on the 
round, and bears, like hogs, root up the leaves in search of 
tood beneath, and it no doubt had lingered about here eat- 
ing its food until my near approach gave warning of its 
danger; this | could discover, as the ate having been 
wet by the melted frost on the top, a path could be traced 
where the bear in running had turned the dried part of the 
leaves uppermost. I quickened my pace along the moun- 
tain side and around the turn of the mountain, with the 
hopes of surprising the bear, and after a rapid chase, for 
the distance above mentioned, all proved fruitless, and I re- 
linquished further pursuit. Warm with this exercise, and 
somewhat fatigued, | descended the mountain side, and 
took my seat beside a stream of water which gently 
washed the base of the mountain, and emptied itself in the 
head waters of the Susquehannah.. ; 
had remained sitting on a fallen tree, whose branclies 
extended considerably into the water, for perhaps an hour 
and a halt, when of a sudden I heard a rustling among the 
leaves on the mountain immediately above my head, which 
at first was so distant that I thought it merely an eddy 
of the wind, whirling the leaves from the ground;—but 
it increased so rapidly and approached so near the spot 
where I sat that I instinctively seized my rifle, ready in a 
moment to meet any emergency which might offer. 

That part of the mountain a I was seated, was co- 
vered with laurel and other bushes, and owing to the densi- 
ty of this shrubbery, I could not discover an object more 
than ten yards from me: this, as will afterwards appear, 
afforded me protection; at any rate it conduced to my suc- 
cess. ‘The noise among the leaves now became tremen- 
dous, and the objects approached so near, that I distinctly 
heard an unnatural, grunting noise, as if’ from some ani- 
mal in great distress. At length, a sudden plunge into the 
water,not more than 20 yards from me,uncovered tomy view 
a full-grown black bear, intent upon nothing but its endea- 
vors to press through the water and reach the opposite shore. 
The water on an average was not more thantwo feet deep, 
which was not sufficient for the animal to swim, and two 
deep to run through, consequently the eagerness with 
which the bear pressed through the water, created such & 
splashing noise, as fairly echoed the hills. Without 


C. H.W. 





scarcely a thought, I brought my ride to my shoulder with 
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AN ADVENTURE-——-LOVE—OBADIAH. 


the intention of shooting, but before I could sight it cor- 
rectly, the bear rushed behind a rock which shielded it 
from my view; this gave me a momentary season for re- 
flection, and although 1 could have killed the bear so soon 


as it had passed the rock, | determined to await the result. 


of such extraordinary conduct in this animal; forI was 
wonder struck at actions which were not only strange, but 
even ludicrous,—there not appearing then any cause for 
them. ‘The mystery, however, was soon unravelled. 

The stream of water was not more than ten rods in 
width, and before the bear was two-thirds across it, I heard 
another rustling, on the mountain side among the leaves, 
as if by jumps; "and a second plunge into the water con- 
vince 1d me that the bear had good cause for its precipita- 
tion; for here, pressing hard at its heels, was a formidable 
antagonist in an enormous Panther, which pursued the 
bear with such determined inveteracy, and appalling 
growls, as made me shudder, as with a chill. 

The Panther plunged into the water not more than 
eighteen or twenty yards from me, and had it been but 
one-third of that place, I feel-convinced I would have been 
unheeded by this animal; so intent was it on the destruc- 
ofthe bear. It must indeed be an extraordinary case 

hich will make a panther plunge into the water; as it is a 
great characteristic of the feline species s always to avoid wa- 
ter, unless driven to it either by necessity or desperation; but 
their nature was set aside, and some powerft] motive pre- 
dominated in the passions of this animal, which put all 
laws of instinct at defiance, and unlike the clumsy bustling 
of the bear through the water, the panther went with 
bounds of ten feet at a time, and ere the former reache d 
the opposite shore the latter was midway of the stream.— 
‘This was a moment of thrilling interest, and that feeling so 
common to the human breast when the strong is combat- 
ing with the weak, now took possession of mine, and es- 
pousing the cause of the weaker party, abstractly trom 
every consideration of which was in the wrong, [ could not 
help wishing safety to the bear, and death to the panther; 
and, under the impulse of these feelings, | once more 
brought my rifle to my shoulder, with the intention of 
shooting the beast, but in spite of myself I shrunk from the 
eflort,p-rhaps it was well 1 reserved my fire, for had J 
only wounded the animal, I might have been a victim to its 
ferocity. 


So svou as the bear finding there was no possibility of 


escape {rom an issue with so dreadful an enemy, than, on 
reaching the opposite bank of the stream, it shook the wa- 
ter from its hair like a dog, and ran about fifteen feet on 
the bank, and laid directly on its back in a defensive pos- 
ture; this it had scarcely done when the panther reached 
the water’s edge, and then, witha yell of vengeance, it 
made one bound and sprung with outstretched claws and 
spitting like a cat, immediately on the bear, which lay in 
terror on the ground, ready to receive its antagonist; but 
the contest was soon atan end. Not more easily does the 
eagle rend in sunder its terror-stricken prey. than did the 
enraged panther tear in scattered fragments the helpless 
bear; it appeared but the work of a moment, and that mo- 
ment was one of relentless vengeance; for no sooner did 
the panther alight on its victim, than with the most fero- 
cious yells, it planted its hinder claws in the entrails of the 
b car, and by a few rips tore its antagonist in pieces. Al- 
ough the bear was full grown it must have been young, 
and in want of energy, for it was so overcome with dread 
us not to be able to make the Jeast resistance. 
_ atistied in glutting its vengeance, the panther turned 
om the bear and came direc tly to the water’s edge to 
drink, and allay the parching thirst created by so great ex- 
citement, after whieh, it looked first up and then down 
Streain, as though it sought a place to recross, that it might 
avoid the water; and then satiated with revenge and enjoy- 
Ing its victory, stood twisting and curling its tail like a cat, 
and then commenced licking itself dry. T he animal was 
now within thirty-five yards of me, and seeing no prospect 
of its recrossing the fb am, I took rest for my rifle ona 
projecting limb of the tree on which I still sat, and fired 
directly at the panther’s heart. ‘The moment I discharged 
my rifle the monster made a spring about six feet perpen- 
aicularly with a treme ndous growl, whic h reverberated 
among the .rocks, and fell in the same spot whence he 
sprang, with its legs exte ended, and lay in this situation, 
half’ crouc hed, rocking from side to side as if in the dizzi- 
ness of approaching death. I saw plainly that my fire was 
fatal; but I had too much experience to approach this ene- 
iny until 1 could no longer discover signs of life. 1 there- 


| 
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fore reloaded my rifle, and with a second shot I pierced 
immediately behind the ear, its head then dropped between 
its paws, and all was quiet. 

On examining the panther, no marks of violence ap- 
peared, except where my rifle balls had passed completely 
through, within a foot of each other; but on turning the 
animal on its bac k, I discovered it to be a female, and a 
mother, and by the enlargement of her teats, had evidently 
been suckling her young. From this circumstance, I sup- 
posed the bear had made inroads upon her lair, and more 
than probable destroyed her kittens. I was the more con- 
vinced of this from the fact, that [ never knew from my 
old experience, nor could I gather from the oldest hunters 
among my acquaintance, an instance wherein a panther 
and bear came in collision with each other, or entered into 
deadly strife; and again, no circumstance but the above 
would be sufficient to awaken that vindictive perseverance 
in the passions of a panther which would lead to the anni- 
hilation of so formidable an animal as a bear. 

—_—_<p>———— 
LOVE. 
Love is a pain, love is a pleasure, 
It is a burden, it is a treasure, 
It is a pang, it is a bliss, 
It is a hit, it is a miss. 


Love makes us proud, and makes us shabby, 
It makes us sad and makes us crabby ; 

Oft makes us wise and full of wit, 

But oft’ner fools, for bedlam fit. 


Love ’s full of hope, and full of fear, 
Feels flattered there, and slighted here: 
Is selfish now, devoted then, 

Loves all mankind and hates all men. 


Love makes oft rich, and often poor, 

The miser’s and the spendthrift’s cure ; 

Makes ugly fair, and stupid bright, 

Makes right be wrong, and wrong be right. 
anna iietineesee 


From the New York Mirror 


OBADIAH. 


“ You are a good for nothing lazy rascal,” said an exas- 
perated farmer to his son Obadiah Davis. You a’n’t worth 
the salt of your meat tome. Y ou have neither watered the 
horses, nor fed the pigs. There’s Sal scolding down stairs, 
because there’s no wood cut for “the oven; and you have 
left the bars of the lane down, and the cow has gone into 
neighbor Humphreys’ field. Get out, you idle, lazy, good 
for nothing loon—out of my sight ” 

Mr. Davis was six feet high. Obadiah was not more 
than five feet three. The last adjectives, with their termi- 
nating noun, were rendered much more emphatic by the 
hearty cuffs with which each one was accompanied, and 
the last explanatory push, which came from the palm ofa 
hand, braw ny with fifty yeers labor, formed a hint not to 
be mistaken, that the negligent youth’ 8s company was no 
longer wanted. 

Obadiah was a lubberly looking fellow, about twenty.— 
He bore the beating with good grace, the necessity of “whic h 
frequent experience had inc uleate d: and without saying a 

word to his irritated parent, he went down the lane—a ne- 
giect of the bars of which had formed one of the counts in 
the declarations against him—and sat down on a stone, in 
a little grove of trees, and by the side of a brook, whose 
waters swept rapidly over their sandy bed, and filled the 
air with freshness and music. He rumini ited awhile with 
his under lip out ina pouting way, which with him as well 
as othe 4s, Was a sign of some inte rnai agitation. 

‘ Yes,” he exclaimed—for why sliould not farmers’ boys 
address the groves and invoke the rural spirits, as well as 
Tell or Brutus? “ Yes,” says Obadiah, draw ing the sleeve 
of his coat across his mouth, with more of a view of com- 
fort than grace; “ yes,—I’l] be darned if I stand that ere an 
more. |a’nt to be beat like a dog all my life, and I think 
I may as well give dad the slip now as well as any other 
time. [ll tell him ont. If he’s a mind to vive mea trifle, 
so can the better—if he han’t, why he may let it alone.” 

It was about twe days after the preceding events, that 
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Mr. Davis was surprised by the appearance of his son, ap- 
parently equipped fora Journey. Hestared at him a moment, 
partly silent from displeasure, and partly from surprise. 

* Well, father,” said Obadiah, with some hesitation, “ I’m 
come to bid you good bye.” 

“ To bid me good bye, you fool! 
going?” 

“Tam going to seek my fortune in the world, father. I 
know [am no use to you. I think I cando almost as well 
any where else. I can’t do much worse, at all events. So 
Iam going down to York, or somewhere thereabouts, to 
get along by myself.” 

Warm and deep feelings, thank heaven, are not confined 
to the wealthy nor the wise; and nature fashions her hum- 
blest hearts, as rich in strong and delicious affections, as 
those which beat beneath flashing stars. Mr. Davis loved 
his son, for many reasons. He was the only pledge of one 
who had stirred up the romance of earlier feelings, and 
whom now the green sod covered ; and Obadiah, ordinary 
as was his general appearance, sometimes turned upon him 
with an expression of eye, or replied in mirth with a smile, 
which recalled her to his memory, and found no where 

else in the wide world. Besides, he was always honest 
and affectionate; and though he never discovered that kind 
of activity which might have rendered him useful in the 
station which he had occupied ; yet he was his son, and as 
such, he felt more than he was in the habit of putting in 
words. 

His eyes appeared moist, therefore, as he remonstrated 
with the young adventurer, and found him firm in the pur- 
pose which he had, it seemed, been a considerable time in 
adopting ; and, after much useless persuasion, with a voice 
softened by the thought of ap neiian separation, he ask- 
ed him what course he intended to pursue. 

“Tam going to study law.” 

“ And how are you to be supported while you are fol- 
lowing your studies?” 

“T guess il teach school,” answered Obadiah, with the 
gravity of a saint. 

The aid man, in spite of his sorrow, could not refrain 
from laughing at the thought of his young unsuccessful 
agriculturist, retailing his wisdom and knowledge to the 
rising generation, or pursuing the subtle shadows of justice 
through the mazy labyrinths of Jaw. He looked at him 
with gncreasing wonder. ‘There he was, with his brown 
coat, and linsey-wolsey trowsers, his hair combed straight 
over his forehead, and his bashfulness flinging him into 
the most awkward attitudes, even in this attempt to ex- 
plain his new prospects. But Obadiah, it appears, had 
made up his mind and was not inclined to return to his old 
employment on any terms. He therefore bade his father 
good bye, and shook hands with his sister Sally and the 
cook. A short walk over the farm afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of performing the same tender duty towards the 
horses, the pigs, and the old cow. All things being at 
length settled to his satisfaction, he started on his way.— 
The poultry were gathering upon the roost, and the old dog 
Cesar came afier him, wagging his tail affectionately, and 
entreating eloquently, but in vain, to accompany his mas- 
ter on his novel expedition. Many sensitive folks would 
have yielded a few soft regrets to the quiet and really beau- 
tiful spot he was leaving perhaps forever. but Obadiah 
never dreamed of regretting what he was doing of his own 
accord. He cast therefore only a slight retrospective glance 
upon the scene of his boyish pains and pleasures; and, 
having surveyed in a moment, with one eye shut, com- 
menced his journey, whistling Yankee Doodle. : 

The disadvantages under which he labored were im- 
mense. Without education, and totally destitute of ex- 
perience of the fashionable or literary world ; friendless, 
and almost pennyless, he was to make his own way among 
those who had enjoyed proper instruction, and high friends 
from their birth—who brad been ushered into public hfe, 
with the honors of college, and who would scarcely regard 
the quiet, plain, and retiring country boy, except with 
smiles and derision. 

His advantages, however, were not by himself disregard- 
ed. He knew the strength of'a mind which had grown up 
in the solitude and quiet of nature’s abodes, unweakened 
by the dissipations of fashion, and untrammelled by the fet- 
ters of a bad system of education. He knew that he had 
great difficulties to struggle against, and that he must de- 
pend upon himself, duly to supply all deficiencies of nature 
or art, by his own unwearied application. 


Why, where are you 
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OBADIAH. 


In a splendid drawing room of a well known city, a 
young gentleman was entertaining some young ladies. 
They were all in rich and highly fashionable apparel. The 
girls were lovely ; and they, as well as the graceful youth, 
whoss handsomely turned periods excited so much plea- 
sure, and whose attic wit produced such frequent bursts 
of merriment, seemed whiling away the-hours delightfully, 
in all the charming, and elegant familiarity of high life.— 
A ringing was heard at the door, and the servant announc- 
ed Mr. Obadiah Davis, who accordingly walked in with his 
hat on, and without the slightest embarrassment proceeded 
to business. The politeness ever attendant upon real gen- 
tility, prompted all the company to restrain their disposi- 
tion towards mirth, while Mr. Davis presented his letter of 
introduction, and the gentleman was perusing the same. 
But when, after having finished and folded up the letter, 
Mr. Chatterton introduced Mr. Davis to the ladies, as a 
gentleman from fhe country, whose intention it was to pur- 
sue the profession of the law, the lurking smiles curled 
their rosy lips in spite of themselves ; and Mr. Chatterton 
himself, while he performed all the necessary duties which 
the etiquette of the day required, added to the good humor 
of his fair and merry companions, by a wink which did not 
pass altogether unobserved. 

Mr. Chatterton complied with his request, which, upon 
the recommendation of'a friend, he had made, to be allow- 
ed to file his certificate in the office where the young gen- 
tleman, under the instructions of his father, was also study- 
ing law. 

Time passed on. Charles Chatterton, in the full posses- 
sion of an ample fortune, and surrounded by all the bland- 
ishments of ‘life, found a thousand things to charm him 
from his office. He was young, gay, and witty. His so- 
ciety was courted by all his acquaintance of his own sex, 
and among the fair and fascinating of the other, a heart like 
his was sure to find joys too delicious to be yielded for the 
drudgery of a lawyer’s office, or the remote hopes of fu- 
ture fame. He loved music, and its notes welcomed and 
detained him wherever he went. Dancing was hisdelight; 
and there were snowy hands which he knew he might have 
for the asking, and bright eyes to flash upon him when he 
did ask ; and how could he turn from witcheries like these, 
for the dusty volumes of antiquated law? He was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature, and she wooed him in a thou- 
sand ways from his tedious task. Her breath was fragrant 
upon the air, and her voice came to him in winujig tones 
upon every breeze. It was impossible for him to turn a 
deaf ear to her enchantments; therefore he walked, sailed, 
rode—sometimes he wandered forth in the morning, to 
witness the rising of the sun; and again, in the summer 
night, the moon would lure him out from the unhealthy 
lamp, to roam with loved ones beneath her rays. 

Now, during all this time little Obadiah was as busy as a 
bee. He had taken a school, which occupied part of his 
time, and the income enabled him to defray all his ex- 
penses. Nothing called him from his duty. ‘The moon 
shed her silvery radiance in vain ; and he had seen the sun 
rise so often, that he had lost all its novelty. His feelings 
were not awakened by wandering affections, nor was his 
clear and calculating brain disturbed by the intrusive Vi- 
sions of fancy. Nature, art, beauty, and fashion, all went 
with their various revolutions and adventures without af- 
fecting him—his time was devoted to his duty, and he knew 
ne other pleasure. 

Ten years passed away, and brought with it, as usual, 
many unexperienced changes. Charles Chatterton, the, 
lovely, the elegant, the mould of fashion, and the glass ot 
form, had been left in poverty by the failure of his father. 
Bred up in al] the luxuries of life, and unprepared to meet 
its ruder scene, he was inadequate to support himself. His 
fine, but effeminate spirit broke down, and he lives in pov- 
erty, neglected by his former friends, and awaiting a mise- 
rable death. 

Obadiah, on the contrary, has succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation. His skill and knowledge have acquired for him 
a high reputation; and he is rapidly amassing a fortune, 
which he will doubtless know how to keep, as well as to 
obtain. His manners, too, have become polished during 
his commerce with the world; and the rough and awk- 
ward country lad, is now one of the richest and most cele- 
brated lawyers of one of the first States of the Union. His 
influence is visible upon a large portion of society, and 
there are rumors of an intention to send him to Congress. 
What a pity it is that the fine and delicate enjoyments o! 
our nature are so often inconsistent with worldly success, 
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and that wealth and fame must be sought by so many sac- 
rifices of feeling and affection ! 
———— 


WHAT I LOVE. 


I love to watch the God of day, 
Slow wheeling to the west; 

*Tis so the righteous shall decay, 
And sink amid the blest. 


[ love to watch the evening star, 
When first in radiance bright, 

It bursts upon the astonished view, 
A meteor of the night. 


I love to watch the lightning’s flash 
illume the darkened heaven, 

Or listen to the jarring sound 
Of clouds, in thunder driven. 


’Tis then, in awful majesty, 
The God of Storm draws nigh; 
We mark him in the rushing flood, 
And in the whirlwind’s cry. 


He rides triumphant o’er the plain, 
By his own power laid low, 

He smites the forest’s aged oak, 
It writhes beneath the blow. 


Such things as these I still must love, 
The awful and sublime, 

Whilst, in the same unerring course, 
Rolls on relentless Time. 


SO 
WHAT IS LIFE? 


Lrrg, says the Beauty, is admiration and gay attire ; it is 
dice and dash, says the Spendthrift; it is gain says the 
Merchant and the Miser; it is power, says the Prince. 
Yet the Alchymist looks for it in an elixer. But Death de- 
thrones the Prince—breaks the Merchant and Miser— 
on auanee the Spendthrift and the Belle, and spills the elixir 
of Life. 

Life is action, says the Cricketer; it is a feast, says the 
Glutton—it is a bubble says the Philosopher: but death 
bursts the Philosopher’s bubble, gormandizes the Glutton, 
and bowls out the Cricketer. 

Itis fees, says the Physician; it is judgment and exe- 
cution, says the Judge; itis all vanity, says the Parson; 
but Death humbles the Parson’s vanity, executes the Judge 
and his judgments, and takes fee of the Physician and his 
Patients too! 

Thou art thena very Proteus, Death, at once a Miser, 
a Merchant, and a Prince—thou art a Game, a Glutton, 
and a Bubble—thou art Justice to the injured, a Physician 
to the sick, and a humbler of Vanity—thou art Master of 
the Ceremonies of Life, sporting with it in every form, 
and we have sported with thee! 

Thus, view them however we may, Life and Death are 
endless paradoxes, the love of the one, and the fear of the 
other, are unquestionably imprinted in our nature for wise 
purposes—they gain and lose strength—they rise and fall 
—and in all their movements they dance together. 

That these passions, however useful and necessary, re- 
lative to our natural state, are equally vain and fallacious 
in an absolute and moral sense, has long been admitted by 
the philosopher; and that they may be so to common 
sense, we have only to consider that it is as natural to die 
as to be born—that Death and Life are merely figurative of 
the two general relations, being and cessation ; and that 

Jeath, in particular, the grim King of ‘Terrors, is only a 
ersonification—the Pluto of the Poets—an animated ske- 
eton, or anatomie vivante of the imagination; so that, as 
We cannot paint white without black, we Cannot represent 
Death without Life. re a 

If, however, these passions are ever so vain and illusive, 
their effects are no less actual and certain, and of difficult 
mastery; it eminently deserves our concern, therefore, 


C. H. W. 





we should so cultivate and controul them, that we may 
continue life with enjoyment, and quit it without regret ; 
and since it is a fact, that man loves and desires only good 
and fears not ill, so long as life is good he loves it, and 
when it becomes an evil he loathes it. The sum of our 
aim then is, that as evil is but the consequence of ill ac- 
tion, and we dread not Death nor desire Life for them- 
selves, we have only to act well, that we may live without 
fear, and die without despair. 


a 
APOTHEGMS FROM SELDON. 


John Seldon was a writer of considerable eminence about 
the time of the revolution in England. Perhaps Clarendon’s 
short character was no exaggeration, ‘that he was a person 
whom no character can flatter or transmit in any expres- 
sions equal to his merit and virtue ;’ but his memory was 
too great for his judgment, and his love of ease still stronger 
than his love of liberty. His works are nearly all too dull 
to open, unless for purposes of reference, with the excep- 
tion of his Table-talk, from which we have ventured to 
cull a few of the choicest apothegms. 


Marrtace.—Marriage is a desperate thing. The frogs of 
Esop were extreme wise, they had a great mind to some 
water, but they would not leap into the well, because they 
could not get out again. 


Prace.—King James was pictured going easily down a 
pair of stairs, and upon every step there was written, 
peace, peace, peace. The wisest way for men in these times 
Is to say seckiets 

Power.—They that govern must make least noise. You 
see when they row a barge, they that do the drudgery work, 
slash, and puff, and sweat, but he th:t governs.sits quietly 
at the stern and scarce is seen to stir. 


Wire.—’Tis reason a man that will have a wife should 
be at the charge of her trinkets and pay all the scores she 
sets on him. He that will keep a monkey should pay for 
the glass he breaks. 


Wispom.— Wise men say nothing in dangerous times. 
The lion you know called the sheep to ask her if his breath 
smelt. She said, Aye. He bit off her head for a fool. He 
called the wolf and asked him: he said, No. He tore him 
in pieres for a flatterer. At last he called the fox, and asked 
him: Truly he had got a cold, and could not smell. 


Wonrns.—Words must be fitted to a man’s mouth. It 
was well said of the fellow that was to make a apnec 
my lord-mayor, he desired to take measure of his lordship’s 
mouth. 


Crremony.—Of all people ladies have no reason to cry 
down ceremony,for they think themselves slighted without 
it. And were they not used with ceremony, with compli- 
ments and addresses, with legs and kissing of hands, they 
were the pitifulest creatures in the world. But yet me- 
thinks to kiss their hands after their lips, as some do, is like 
little boys that after they eat the apple fall to the paring 
from the love they have to the apple. 

Damnation.—To preach long, loud, and damnation, is 
the way to be cried up. We love a man that damns us, and 
we run after him to save us. If a man had a sore leg, and 
he should go to an honest, judicious surgeon, and he should 
only bid him to keep it warm and anoint with such an oil 
(an oil well known) that would do the cure. haply he would 
not much regard him, because he knows the medicine be- 
forehand an ordinary medicine. But if he should go toa 
surgeon that should tell him, Your leg will gangrene within 
three days, and it must be cut off, and you will die unless 
you do something that I could tell you, what listening there 
would be to this man. Oh, for the Lord’s sake, tell me 
what this is, and I will give you any content for your 
pains. 

Biautr.--Scrutamini scripturas. These two words have 
undone the world. Because Christ spoke them to his dis- 
ciples, therefore we must all, men, women, and childrea, 
read and interpret the Scriptures. 

Henry 8th made a Jaw that all men might read the Scrip- 
tures except servants, but,no women, except ladies and 
gentlewomen, who had leisure and might ask somebody 
the meaning. 

Bisuors.--The bishops being put out of the house, where 
will they lay the fault now. ‘When the dog is beat out of 
he room, where will they lay the stink. 
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[Specimen of Ancient Spanish Poetry.} 
DON?T SHUT YOUR DOOR. 
Don’t shut your door—don’t shut your door 
If Love should come and: call,— 
’ Twill be no use at all. 
If Love command, you’d best obey, 
Resistance will but hurt you; 
And make (for that’s the safest way) 
Necessity a virtue. 
So don’t resist his gentle sway,— 
Nor shut your door if he should.call, . 
For that’s no use at alli 


Ive seen him tame the wildest beast, 
And strengthen too, the weakest; 
He loves him most who plagues him: least; 
His favorites are the meekest. 
The privileged guests who grace liis feast,. 
Have never opposed his gentle call, 
For that’s no use at all. 


He loves to tumble upside down 
All cases—all connexions— 
Of those who fear, or wear a crown, 
He-mingles the affections; 
Till all by love is overthrown— 
And moated gate or castle wall 
Will be no use at all. 


He is a strange and wayward thing,— 
Young, blind, and full of malice; 
He makes a sheherd of a king,— 
A cottage of a palace. 
*Tis vain to murmur—and to fling 
Your thoughts away in griefand gall, 
Will be no use at all. 


He makes the coward brave; he wakes 
The sleepy with his thunders,— 
In mirth he revels, and mistakes, 
And miracles, and wonders; 
And many a man he prisoner makes, 
And bolts the door; you cry and call, 
But ’tis no use at all. 
———— 
“ALL OUT. 


Few words or phrases have power to excite a greater va- 
riety of emotions than the modest monosyllables at the 
head of this chapter. Your neighbor’s house is on fire--and 
all out is sounded, in a hundred different keys, pitched 
upon the mental states.of the shouters, from-the low gut- 
tural of the pursy old fire-warden, who, as he waddles to- 
wards the scene of the conflagration, hears all out, and 
mutters, “it eternally is so: before J get there,” to the gut 
viva of the boyish multitude who find fun in shouting any 
thing. 

All out is heard with joy. by the honest man, whose com- 
fortable dwelling but now seemed 'the play thingof the de- 
vouring element, but which, thanks to the efforts of his fel- 
low citizens, stands an almost scatheless victim rescued 
from its fury. 

When manufactures are depressed, and spontaneous 
eombustion rife, all out fils the well insured manufacturer’s 
heart with disappointment and vexation ;—but all out in 
these happy days, makes the same man’s sleek and well 
red face shine with joy. 

When the thermometer stands at zero, and the bachelor 
returns to his room at midnight, how heart-rending is his 
cry, all out, as he casts a desponding Jook at his coal grate, 
and sneaks off to his lone ont comfortless bed. 

When the lover goes to hold sweet communion of an 
evening, with the idol of his heart, and finds her condemn- 
ed to entertain half a dozen stupid owls, of either gender, 





DON’T SHUT YOUR DOOR—ALL OUT——COMETS. 


closes behind “‘ the last of the Goths,” when at Iength they 
go, how thrilling is his cry, “ thank heaven, at last, they are 
all out.” : 
Look at that toper’s face, as he turns up: his jug, and 
maudlin, cries, “ it is all out,” andask Johnston to engrave 
it,—it is beyond my powers of deseription. . 
Look at me, when I am under the hands of the dentist 
to have the disabled soldiers discharged from duty, and say 
A! don’t look happy, as he says, “ good sir, they are all 
out. 

Leok at that old maid, who would fain be still girl, as the 
same dentist, examining the cavity of her head—I do not 
mean her brain pan, but her mouth—solemuly declares,— 
= 0 is impossible ; there are no fixtures here—they are all 
ou 

In short, [ might give you a thousand instances in which 
all out excites different emotions, and justifies my opening 
remarks; but lest your patience should be ail out, I wil} 
just tell you a few instances in which al out affects me pe- 
culiarly, and I mortally hate the sound of the words. 
‘hen I draw a check, and the cashier sends me word 
that my cash is aié out, I abominate the sound. 

When | want an upper or nether garment, and the tailor 
tells me credit is all out, I loath the words and every letter 
in them; and ditto, when in want of hat or boots, or an 
other of the necessaries of life, which, by the way, I thin 
Soman has a natural right to take wherever he can find 
them. 

{ hate to find that my coat is all ou? at the elbows, and, 
this cold weather, | tremble when my stockings and boots. 
let me all out at the toes. 

I wish the words had never been written, printed, spelt, 
spoken, or conceived of, when in want of cash, upon in- 
quisition into purse and pockets, I find it is all out. 

But [ never felt quite so bad, as when, having cherished 
a tender passion, | at length screw my courage up to the 
sticking point, and find that half an hour before, Simon Sly 
had put my nose all out—of joint. JONATHAN. 


———>————. 
COMETS. 

Brahie the great Danish Mathematician, discovered by 
acute observation and correct calculation, that the Comet 
of 1557 wasat a greater distance from the earth than the 
moon, consequently could answer no earthly purpose, and 
was too remote to create apprehension. Newton, Dr. Hal- 
ley, and the French and German philosophers made many 
interesting experiments and calculations on the Comets, 
from which it was inferred that the orbits of Comets were 
like those of planets, ellipses, having the sun in one focus 
—that some have retrogade movements in the opposite way 
of the planets—that some had passed within a third of the 
distance between the earth and the sun—that their appear- 
ance is about 76 years apart, and that of 1456—1531—1607 
and 1682, were re-appearances of the sarme Comet making 
its circuit of revolutron round the sun once in 75 or 76 yec!s. 
Dr. Halley was convinced that Comets were regular and 
permanent bodies obeying the general law of matter, and 
calculated that the Comet would re-appear in 1757 or 175°. 
He died in 1742, and in December, 1758 the Comet re-ap- 
peared. At the time this correct caleulation was made tt 
perihelium distance and magnitude was also known. ‘The 
distance between the earth and sun is calculated at '95,000, 
000 miles—-the mean distance of the Comet is 1,705,250,000 
miles—its least distance 55,000,000. Hence we see thal 
Comets belong to the Solar system and are not amenable 
to the attraction of any body not belonging to this syste. 
This is the case with the comet of 1759 which has re-a)- 
reared four times and is expected the present year. e 
Cneke comet has made the most noise among astronomers 
since its appearance in 1818. Professor Encke was suc- 
cessful in shawine that the comet of 1818 would re-appeat 
in 1822 and in 1825.and in 1828. If comets can have no ID 
fluence on Planets:passing so much nearer to them than [0 
the earth, we have no cause of alarm on this “ mundane 
sphere.” What matter they are composed of we cannot 
know, but there is matter by: seeing the nucteus through a 
telescope. If it is light or fire, it may be a collection drawn 
from the sun, concentrated in the nucleus and drawn out 
as the tail expands—thin fibrous and vaporous. movins 
with great velocity at an immense distance from the earth, 
portending no harm to its inhabitants, and in fact not in I 
self necessary to the creation of a moment’s uneasiness. 

asnisithectadiliblistintoteh 

Every man has just as much vanity as he wants under 





who can neither “ smell a rat,” nor take a hint,.as the door 
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by the Countess of Devon, who endowed it with 


The city of Exeter and capitol of Devonshire lands. This castle held out some time against 


Ex, whence it derives its name, according to a 


St. Nicholas. 


“The Ex, a river of great fame, 
To Exeter has given a name.” 


and Caer-Isk, a city on the river Isc; the Isc 


which is now abreviated to Exeter. 


wall, where they formed a kingdom which wa 


Emnterior of Exeter Cathedral, England. 


it was laid 


county, is situated on the east side of the river the Conqueror, but a part of the walls falling 


n | down, it was surrendered at discretion. William 


old verse of Alexander Neckham, once prior of | contented himself with only altering the gates, 


as a mark of its being subdued. 


In the reign of Henry IV. John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, had a fine mansion within the 


It was called by the ancient Britons Pen-Caer, | castle, of which no traces are remaining. Anno 


a | 1413, the city being visited by King Richard ITI. 


of Ptolomy; the Isa-Danmoniorum in the iti- | he was, — stay, nobly entertained by the 
nerary of Antonine; by the Saxons Exan-cester, | Corporation. 


n seeing the castle, he commend- 
ed it highly, both for strength and beauty of its 


When this city first fell under Roman jurisdic- | situation, but hearing it was named Rougemont, 
tion is not clearly ascertained. Camden thinks | which from the similarity of sound he mistook 
it was not builtso early as to have been conquer- | for Richmond, he suddenly grew sad, saying that 
ed by Vespasian, which Geoffry of Monmouth | the end of his ge appeared; a prophecy hav- 
asserts. Yet in the time of the Antoninesit was | ing declared hes 
probably of considerable note, for Antoninus | Richmond. ae : 
continues his Itinerary to this city, and no fur-| The streets and buildings of Exeter in genera], 
ther. Upon the Saxons invading Britain, such | Wear the venerable aspect of antiquity. The 
as refused to submit fled either beyond the Sevan, | Principal street and thoroughfare is very lon 
or to the ancient dominion, Devonshire and Corn- and spacious, and to the west very much improv 


ould not survive the sight of 


s | by an elegant bridge, of three large arches, over 


not subdued till about 410 years after. During | the river,and numerous small ones continued up 
the reign of Alfred, the Britons in this county | the street to bring it toa level. In the east part 
were so overcome as to join in assisting that hero, | stands the Cathedral,—of which our engraving 
when he drove the Danes from Exeter; but in 5 as 
the year 875 they returned with great violence, | founded by King Athelsten for Benedictine 
plundered and set fire to the city. This, however, | monks, and made an Episcopal See by Edward 
was a trifling calamity to what it suffered in 1003, | the Confessor. The building was carried on by 
when being betrayed by the governor, a Norman, | Leofric, and various have been the after addi- 

«Psi from the east to the west gates, tions for almost 400 years, and yet the uniformity 


is a representation,—originally a monastry, 


and every inhabitant massacred in the most | is so congruous as to appear like the workman- 

cruel manner, by Sueno, the Dane, and his hor- | ship of one architect. But we cannot speak of 

ridbarbarians. It had scarce time to be repeo- | the external appeersana in any other light than 
un 


pled and:rebuilt, when William the Conquerer 


took possession of it, after a close seige and ob- 


stinate resistance. At that time, according to | idea is | aa within, in every respect magnifi- 
the survey, the King had in the city 300 houses; | cent an 


Cathedral, En giand 


it paid 15 pounds a year. 


himself to be Richard Duke of York, secon 


with an unusual effort of 


be carried before the Mayor on public occasions. 


tious Cornish rose in opposition to the new re- 
ligion, in the reign of Edward V1.; but the 


continued loyal, till Lord Russel arrived with an 
army, and obtained such a victory over the re- 

els, that the 6th of August was afterwards an- 
nually observed as a day of thanksgiving. 

On the highest part of the hill on which Exe- 
er is built, stands the remains of Rougemont 
castle, so called from the redness of the soil.— 

rafton, in his Chronicle, says it was the work 
of Julius Cesar, afterwards the seat of several 
“axon Kings, and since of the Dukes of Corn- 
wall. wine the castle walls a chapel was built 
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or of Exeter 
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Exte 









as heavy an pleasant, particularly when 
viewed within the precincts; a very different 


b 


pleasing. 
——_<j———_—_ 


After this, Exeter withstood three violent} INTERIOR OF EXETER CATHEDRAL, 
seiges; first, by Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devon,| The whole length, including the library be- 
in the civil war between the houses of York and | yond the altar is about 390 feet, breadth 70, and 
Lancaster. Again, Perkin Warbeck, geciaring transept 135. The whole was lately new repair- 


ed and varnished with most suitable combination 


son of Edward IV., violently attacked this city; | of colours. The body of the church is used for 
but the people bejieying him to be an imposter,} public preaching and early prayers, and is filled 
defended themselves with great bravery, till Ed-| with pews, a throne for the bishop, &c. The 
ward Courtney, raised an army and relieved} west window is adorned with modern painted 
them. For this valiant opposcon, Henry VII., hm representing seven of the apostles, St. 
us nature, paid the ci- oO 

lizens a visit, bestowed on them great commen-{| Andrew, with the arms of those nobility and 
dations, and left them his sword he then wore, to| gentry of the diocese, at whose joint expense the 


aul, Luke, Matthew, Peter, Mark, John and 


ecorations were executed. The screen displays 


A third seige happened in 1549, when the sedi-} much fancy and magnificence of antiquity, re- 


presenting from the creation to the ascension in 
curious colours. Over this Is an organ, esteem- 


inhabitants, though almost reduced to famine,| ed very fine, the largest pipe being fifteen in- 


ches in diameter,two more than that of the cele- 
brated one of Ulm. The choir is particularly 
light and beautiful; the east window contains 
good old painting, the altar piece finely devised 
and ornamented with a perspective view of the 
mside of the church, painted in the reign of 
James I., and the throne of most curious work- 
manship ; the carvings of the ope are 60 feet 
high. A great number of tombs are here, among 
others those of earl of Hereford, earl of Debon, 
and his lady, lord Chicester, bishops Stafford, 
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Stupelton, Lacy, &c. Sir Richard Stapleton, Sir 
Peter Carew, having seventeen coats of arms, 
all impaled on the tomb, dated 1575, several 
other Carews, and knights Templars, lying 
cross-legged in armour; and a fine monument in 
the Lady’s chapel, to the memory ‘of the cele- 
brated judge Dodderige, obiit 1628, set 73. with 
this inscription— 
“ Learning adieu, for Dodderige is gone, 
To fix his earthly to his heavenly throne.” 
—g——— 
Written for the Casket. 
THE FLEETING HOURS. 
The fleeting hours—the fleeting hours, 
How soon they pass away; 
Today sprung up the fairest flowers, 
The next—Oh where are they? 
They died upon the fragile stem: 
The wintry chill had wither’d them. 


The warrior who to fear is dumb, 
At morn was living here; 
At eve the muffling of the drum 
Proclaimed him on his bier. 
Thus bright things vanish and are gone, 
As the winged hours fly on. 


But yesterday I saw a maid, 

With cheek that vied the rose; 
Today in funeral guise arrayed, 

To take her last repose: 
For that voice which vied the lute 
The fleeting hour had rendered mute. 


The dome, the tower, and turret gay, 
Proud monuments of human art, 
Look proud awhile, then pass away, 
And leave a moral for the heart. 
For every breeze that passes by, 
Whispers—Man was born to die. 


AVON BARD. 
PRESS. Ae Saas 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO 








Can a vow, in anger taken, 
Every softer thought disarm, 
Can a love of years be shaken, 
By the words which passion form ? 
Can those hopes which brightly flourished 
O’er our young unclouded day, 
Can the love, our hearts have nourished, 
Like a meteor, pass away? 
Can that eye of warm affection, 
Turn an alien glance on me; 
Or this heart of deep dejection, 
Ever cease to think of thee? 
Rash resolves by passion heated, 
Never bind the free born will, 
Reason’s self can ne’er be eheated, 
By a vow of anger’s thrill. 
Vows thus formed, are oaths in seeming, 
Honor scorns the weak belief, 
Like the slumbery morning’s dreaming 
Such resentments, should be brief. 
Think, ere sickening hope’s pulsation 
Blast each thought, I breathe thee now, 
Angel like consideration, 
Whisper Jepthah’s cruel vow. 


FLEETING HOURS——DR. DAVID RAMSAY. 


Written for the Casket. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


DR. DAVID RAMSAY. 


Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
But to fine issues: nor Nature ever lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. SHAKSPEARE. 
Tue remark, though often made, will bear a 
repetition, that Americans have just cause to 
feel proud of the men by whom their revolution 
was effected. Purer patriots the world cannot 
boast; and among those who struck the blow at 
British domination, and those who prepared the 
way to give to that blow, direction, energy, and 
success, were many of whose mental endow- 
ments, it is no exaggeration to say, that better for 
the exigency could not have been developed.— 
Well may the devotional man exclaim, “in this 
is the finger of Providence made manifest!”— 
Had our revolutionary fathers been other than 
they were, plain, sensible republicans; men of 
more practical, discriminating, sound sense, than 
fertile imaginations; more prudence than eager- 
ness;—had they been governed by an unhallow- 
ed ambition, or allured by the trappings of aris- 
tocratical distinction—how different might have 
been the issue of the revolution!—we might have 
exchanged a foreign, for a more oppressive, do- 
mestic tyranny; and our last state would have 
been worse than the first. 
The history of the Revolution should be fa- 
miliar to every American—and by that history, 
I mean, not merely the detail of battles, suffer- 
ings, and triumphs, which succeeded the shed- 
ding of the first blood, but the early complaints 
and remonstrances of growing colonies against 
the selfish and depressing system of a haughty 
mother country, long B the schemes of 
Bute, Grenville, and North were thought of — 
This part of our history has been too much neg- 
lected, though none could be more interesting 
to those who love to trace effects to their causes. 
Connected with the history of the revolution, the 
biography of the revolution should be familiar to 
every American—and for the same reasons:— 
and nothing would be more productive of a 
wholesome feeling of unity throughout the land, 
than a frequent contemplation of the singleness 
of purpose and patriotic worth that characterized 
our common benefactors—the men who thought, 
and wrote, and spoke and acted for their country, 
their whole country, and nothing but their coun- 
try. 

I have thought these observations no improper 
introduction to a biographical sketch of Dr. 
Ramsay; a man of distinguished talents—a sup- 

orter of the Revolution—and a faithful labourer 
in the historical vineyard of his country. 

David Ramsay was born in Lancaster county, 
State of Pennsylvania, April 2d, 1749. His 
father was an Irish emigrant—he gave all his 


sons a liberal education, and David graduated at 
the College of New Jersey, in 1765. After con- 
tinuing a few years in the capacity of a_ private 
tutor, he selected physic as his 


rofession; aD 
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DR. DAVID RAMSAY. 


Pennsylvania, he took his degree of M. D. in 
1772. 
Dr. Ramsay commenced the practice of his 
profession in Maryland; where he continued a 
year, and then removed to Charleston, South 
Carolina. Here he soon became eminent as a 
physician, and much esteemed asa man. He 
was zealously attached to the principles of the 
revolution, and his pen was active in their sup- 
port. Some of his effusions were very popular; 
particularly one entitled ““A Sermon on 'Tea;” of 
which the text was, “Touch not, taste not, han- 
die not.” Hewasamember of the Legislature of 
South Carolina, from 1776 to the conclusion of 
the war, and part of the time a member of the 
Privy Council. With some other respectable 
citizens of Charleston, he was banished by the 
enemy to St. Augustine, and upon an exchange 
of prisoners, he was permitted to return home, 
after an absence of eleven months, when he re- 
sumed his seat in the legislature, then holding its 
session at Jacksonborough. He was opposed to 
a general confiscation of the estates of those 
who adhered to Britain, because he thought the 
punishment too severe for those who acted as 
their consciences dictated, and would have re- 
served it for the unprincipled and unfeeling op- 
ponents of their struggling and suffering country- 
men. His sentiments on the subject did honor 
to his humanity and liberal feeling. On the 
fourth of July, 1778, he delivered an oration to 
the citizens of Charleston in favour of a republi- 
can form of government; which he ably and elo- 
quently contended, was the best for calling into 
action the energies of the human mind—opening 
a field for humble merit and unpatronized tal- 
ent—preserving the moral virtues in private and 
public life—diffusing the light of useful knowl- 
edge—and securing to the many, the rewards of 
industry, and a reasonable expectation of all the 
household comforts of a state of competency. 

In the year 1782, Dr. Ramsay became a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress. At this time 
the enemy were spreading themselves over the 
country of his constituents, and his efforts to pro- 
cure them relief from the ravages of war, merit- 
ed and received their grateful commendation.— 
When the conflict had ceased and the indepen- 
dence of our rescued land was acknowledged, 
he returned to Charleston, and resumed the 
practice of his profession. In 1785, he was elect- 
ed a representative in Congress. During the 
absence of John Hancock, Dr. Ramsay filled 
the station of President fora year. He address- 
ed the house on several occasions, and was a flu- 
ent, logical and persuasive speaker. 

It is now time that we took some notice of Dr. 

amsay as a writer. He discharged the debt 
which every man is said toowe to his profession, 
'y publishing in 1796, “A Sketch of the Soil, 
rlimate, Weather, and Diseases of South Caro- 
Ina; and afterwards at different periods, “A 
‘eview of the Improvements, Progress and State 
Medicive in the Eighteenth Century,” “A 
Medical Register for the year 1802,” and “A 
~ssertation on the Means of Preserving Health 
in Charleston.” Of Dr. Ramsay’s professional 
ability, we have the high authority of one of the 
irst scientific men of his age, his valued friend 
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ten before Ramsay attained to his full profes- 
sional celebrity, he says, “Dr. Ramsay studied 
physic regularly with Dr. Bond, and attended 
the hospital and public lectures of medicine, and 
afterwards was graduated Bachelor of Physic, 
with great eclat. It is saying but little of him, to 
tell you, that he is far superior to any person we 
ever graduated at our college. His abilities are 
not only good, but great. His talents and 
knowledge are universal.”’ 

As an historian, Dr. Ramsay merits a high 
rank for industry and im ng von In 1785, he 
published his History of the Revolution in South 
Carolina. This work was translated into the 
French, and received attention and approbation 
in Europe, as well as inour own country. In 
1790, he published his History of the American 
Revolution. It has gone through two large edi- 
tions, and is still valuable as a book of reference; 
—although a better history has subsequently 
appeared—though we regret to say it—not writ- 
ten by an American. In 1801, he published his 
Life of Washington, one of the best pieces of 
American biography. Considered as a biogra- 
phy, it is superior to Marshalli’s; who has rather 
c= us a history of the revolution than a Life of 

ashington—though his work is valuable for 
its fidelity, political acumen, and sound sense.— 
In 1808, Dr. Ramsay published his History of 
South Carolina. He left a number of manu- 
scripts on his decease. Among them were “A 
History of the United States, from their first set- 
tlement as English Colonies, to the end of the 
year 1808.” This was published in 1817, with a 
continuation to the Treaty of Ghent by Dr. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith and others, in three oc- 
tavo volumes;—and a work entitled Universal 
History Americanized, or a Historical View of 
the World, from the earliest records to the 
Nineteenth Century, with a particular reference 
to the state of Society, Literature, Religion, and 
Form of Government of the United States of 
America.” This work occupied the leisure of 
forty years. It hasinot yet been published. Be- 
sides the works mentioned, Dr. Ramsay publish- 
ed “An Oration on the acquisition of Louisiana”’ 
—‘A Biographical Chart, on a new plan to fa- 
cilitate the Study of History”—an Eulogium on 
Dr. Rush—and the Memoirs of his Wife. 

The number of his writings, and the vast re- 
search required in their composition, shew how 
great must have been his diligence—how un- 
sparing his application. He was indeed frugal 
of time. His habits were rigidly temperate; he 
usually allowed himself but four hours sleep, 
rose before day, and as he never read by can- 
dle light, meditated until he could see to read; he 
never indulged in the luxuries of the table; and 
gave his evenings, and his evenings alone, to re- 
creation—the rational recreation of social con- 
verse and innocent hilarity, with his family and 
his chosen friends. It is unnecessary to dwell 
particularly on the traits of private character of 
one so generally known and deservedly beloved 
as Dr. Reasy: It is enough to say, that inhim, 
christian philanthropy was a conspicuous and 
active principle. Ever ready to encourage any 
scheme that presented a prospect of public bene- 
fit, he has been accused of being somewhat too 





r. Rush. Ina letter of recommendation writ- 


sanguine in his hopes, and somewhat too lavish 
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in his expenditures. His munificence was such 
as materially to dilapidate his private fortune. — 
The effect was injurious to himself and his rising 
family; but the source was noble. It was gene- 
rous feeling and enlarged speculation, indulged 
—- to excess, and therefore imprudently in- 
dulged; but far preferable to the other extreme, 
of which so many narrow-minded and narrow- 
hearted examples obtrude themselves continual- 
ly upon us. The promotion of general educa- 
tion—the extension of the means of commercial 
enterprise and internal communication—the in- 
crease of the sources of national prosperity and 
national happiness—these were the Sdects that 
were dear unto him, and for these his liberal 
hand was open, and his great talents were wil- 
lingly and zealously exerted. In addition to his 
voluminous works, he was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the public prints and periodicals m behalf 
of every thing which he deemed of importance to 
the interests of his beloved country; and it may 
confidently be said, that its pen had the effect, 
and that the spirit of improvement which he 
roused has never been lost. 

Dr. Ramsay was amiable and affectionate in 
his family, constant in his friendships, and in- 
structive and entertaining in his conversation, 
with no inconsiderable’ powers of witty and 
humorous description and repartee—but ‘con- 
trolled by goodness of heart and kindness of feel- 
ing. Hecouldnever wound merely to amuse.— 
And last, but not least, he was a man of piety; of 
sincere, practical, heartfelt, religious cra 
faith productive of good works—whose heaven- 
ward incense was, christian charity—expansive, 
ardent, uncontaminated. 

There was one peculiarity of Dr. Ramsay 
which ought to be mentioned, both because it 
has been the peculiarity of many great minds, 
and because it is itself an evidence of a superior 
judgment. The man of profound acquirement 
will stop to receive information from him, whom 
the sciolist would pass by witha look of super- 
cilious self-conceit. Dr. Ramsay listened with 
attention to the communications of the least edu- 
cated. His deportment, free from all assumption, 
put them at their ease; his manners were fami- 
liar and conciliating, but not without dignity; 
and by thus judiciously descending to the level 
of their capacity, he did not demean himself; he 
abated nothing of true self respect; and he ob- 
tained hints—facts—ideas of experiments—addi- 
tions of true knowledge—the teachings of expe- 
rience, from sources where little was to have 
been expected, and from whence a different de- 
meanour would have extracted nothing. At the 
same time he returned the obligation ten fold, by 
imparting in plain and easily comprehended 
terms, the result of his own research and thought 
—thus receiving the materials, deepening the 
channels, and expanding the streams of intelli- 
gence, and displaying the most commendable 
qualities of a rational republicanism. In this 
respect he resembled his countrymen, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Rittenhouse, and Rush, stars of the 
first magnitude in the scientific horizon. 

When we consider the intellectual powers of 
Dr. Ramsay—his zeal for knowledge—his un- 
wearied industry—his disinterested patriotism 
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character, do we err in saying, these are the no- 
blemen of our republic; these are the men whose 
remembrance our citizens should cherish, for 
their own and their children’s sake? May they 
never forget—may foreign influence, exotic 
manners, and imported follies—may a foreigner’s 
scribblings, or a foreigner’s sneers—the novel- 
ist’s glittering fictions of fashionable life, (the 
emptiest and silliest of all life,) or any display of 
aristocratic extravagance, never lessen their 
respect for the republican virtues of their fore- 
fathers—never deter them from striving, at least 
athumble distance, toimitate them! the factitious 
distinctions of rank are losing ground in Europe; 
but while a gew gaw on a noble’s breast obtains 
less respect there, I am afraid it is gathering 
more here. Surely, this is folly. The rarity of 
its appearance might be some excuse. But 
within a few years past we have been visited by 
no trifling quantity of titled ones—of ancient 
stock, as well as mushroom growth; and if affairs 
go on in Europe as they have done, and appear 
likely to do, we may reasonably expect very 
many more, eager doubtless to receive the prof- 
fered attentions and causes of the plebians of the 
western repub!ic—and perhaps with all the pride 
of ancient blood, not unwilling in their wondrous 
condescension, to relieve their titled beggary, by 
accepting the hand of an American heiress— 
whose money will amply make up for her want 
of nobility. For those who are Americans, and 
call themselves republicans, to bow, and cringe, 
and run after a man who neither understands nor 
appreciates our institutions, and who does not 
even attempt to conceal his contempt for our 
habits, because he happens to have a title—who 
is perhaps a fool, and for aught that is known, 
may be knave, is, to say the least of it, exces- 
sively contemptible. But it is time to return 
from this digression. 

The death of Dr. Ramsay which took place 
on the 8th of May, 1815, was under peculiarly 
melancholy circumstances. A deranged per- 
son, who had imprudently been left unconfined, 
fired at him with a loaded pistol in the street, 
a few paces from his own dwelling, in the open 
day. The pistol was loaded with three balls, 
two of which entered his body—one entered the 
hip and passed out at the groin; the other entered 
the back, and lodged in the intestines. He died 
on the second day after he had received the 
wounds—with serenity and in hope; conscious of 
a well spent, life, and expecting its reward.— 
When he was borne to his bed, and his relations 
and friends had gathered round the suffering © 
ject of their veneration and love, fearing thatre- 
sentment might be felt and shown towards the 
unhappy being who had raised the deadly weapon 
against his life, he said, “I know not if these 
wounds be mortal. Iam not afraid to die; but 
should that be my fate, I call on all present to 
bear witness that I consider the unfortunate 
perpetrator of this deed a lunatic, and free from 
guilt.” . B.S. 

a 

Some men’s wit is like a dark lantern, which 
serves their own turn, and guides them their ow? 
way; but it is never known ( according to the 
scripture phrase) either to shine forth betore 





—his active benevolence—and the unblemished 


men, or to glorify the Father in Heaven. 
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THE MANIAC——BEAR AND ALLIGATOR. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE MANIAC. 
Gloom sat on his brow—a heavy gloom 
O’erspread his visage. He was terrible: 
The vacant stare, the fiery rolling eye, 
And all the haggard aspects of the man, 
Bore the firm impress of the maniac. 
Torture fill’d his soul, and he would shriek 
In dismal accents, and exclaim aloud, O God! 
His voice was dreadful—sharp and shrill the sound 
Struck on the ear—the blood ran cold—and then 
The actions of the raving man endurable. 
Can aught be pleasing to the raving mind? 
Ah no!—a sullen darkness forever reigns within, 
A mental] night forever unillumin’d. 
What can compare with wretchedness of mind? 
Not all the dismal scenes of India’s coast, 
Not all the horror of Arabic sands, 
Nor Afric’s desarts, terrible and wild, 
Not Patagonia’s desolated shores, 
Not all the gloom of wildernesses, where 
No mortal dwells, where dreaded monsters prowl, 
Where every thing that’s fierce, vindictive, dark 
To human view, a habitatien finds: 
Not the wild passions of an ardent mind, 
The deepest vices and the blackest crimes, 
Can e’er compare with wilderness of mind. 
* 8s * .* .* Behold! the man 
Of learning vast and erudition deep, 
Who sours aloft to fame’s eternal throne, 
And had his name proclaimed to distant lands, 
Is lonely, sullen, gloomy, dark, where fell 
Destruction hovers o’er—’tis doleful when 
The spark of reason is extinguished quite, 
- And all the faculties in ruin end. 
 - * How vain is human art, 
To draw a scene significant of man! 
Internal misery. My heart grows liquid 
At the thought of wilderness of mind— 
Of prospects blasted, and of reason gone. 
Hope, N. J. PHILOCLEAN. 
a 
THE HARDEST FEND OFF, OR THE BEAR AND 
THE ALLIGATOR. 


Ona scorching day in the middle of June,1830, whilst I was 
seated under a venerable live oak, on the ever green banks 
of the ‘Teche, waiting for the fish to bite, I was startled by 
the roarings of some animal, in the cane brake, a short dis- 
tance below me, apparentiy getting ready for action.— 

hese notes of preparation were quickly succeeded by the 
sound of feet, trampling down the cane, and scattering the 
shells, As soon as 1 recovered from my surprise4l resolved 
to take a view, of what I supposed to be two prairie bulls, 
MxIng impetuously in battle, an occurrence so common in 
tals country and season, when, as ‘Thompson says, 
ps Through all his lusty veins 
The bull, deep-scorched, the raging passion feels.” 
wt I reached the scene of action, how great was my 

‘ulshment, mstead of bulls to behold a large black bear 
reared up On his hind legs; with his fore paws raised aloft, 
White f make a plunge. His face was besmeared with 
waite foam sprinkled with red, which, dropping from his 
uth, rolled down his shaggy breast. Frantic from the 





try : > . . . 
me of his wounds, he stood gnashing his teeth and 
owing at the enemy. A few paces in his rear was the 


— brake from which he had issued. On a bank of snow 
Perec shells, spotted with blood, in_ battle array, stood 
looked one in shape an alltgator, fifteen feet long! He 
tore. as fhe had just been dipped in the Teche, and had 
ergod hike Achilles, from the Styx, with an invulnerable 
of mail. He was standing on tiptoe, his back curved 
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upwards, and his tongueless mouth thrown open displayed 
in his wide jaws, two large tusks, and rows of teeth. His 
tail, six feet long, raised from the ground, was constantly 
waving, like a boxer’s arm, to gathér force. His big eyes 
starting froin his head, glared upon bruin, whilst sometimes 
uttering hissing cries, then roaring like a bull. 

The combatants were a few paces apart when I stole 
upon them, the “first round” being over. ‘They remained 
in the attitudes described about a minute, swelling them- 
selves as large as possible, but marking the slightest mo- 
tions with attention and great caution, as if each felt con- 
fident he had met his match. During this pause I was 
concealed behind a tree, watching their manceuvres in si- 
lence. I could scarcely believe my eye-sight. What thought 
I, can these two beasts have to fight about? Whether they 
did fight upon the present occasion without cause I cannot 
say, as I was not present. A bear and a ram have been 
known to fight, and so did the bear and the alligator, whilst 
{ prudently kept in the back ground, preserving the strict- 
est neutrality betwixt the belligerents. : 

Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm look, which 
shewed he had not lost confidence in himself. If the dif- 
ficulty of the undertaking had once deceived him, he was 
preparing to go it again. Accordingly, letting himself down 
upon all fours, be ran furiously at the alligator. The alli- 
gator was ready for him, and throwing his head and bod 
partly round to avoid the onset, met bruin half way, with 
a blow of his tail, then rolled him on the shells. Old Bruin 
was not to be put off with one hint; three times in rapid 
succession he rushed at the alligator, and was as often ro- 
pulsed in the same manner, being knocked back by each 
blow just far enough to give the alligator time to recover 
the swing of his tail before he returned. The tail of the 
alligator sounded like a flail against the coat of hair on 
brutn’s head and shoulders, but he bore it without flinch- 
ing, still pushing on to come close holts with his scaly foe. 
He made his fourth charge with a degree of dexterity, 
which those who have never seen this clumsy animal exer- 
cising, would suppose him incapable of. ‘Tins time he got 
so close to the alligator before his tail struck him, that the 
blow came with half its usual effect. The alligator was 
upset by the charge, and before he could recover his feet, 
bruin grasped him round the body below the fore legs, and 
holding him down on his back, seized one of his legs in his 
mouth. The alligator was now in a desperate situation, 
notwithstanding his coat of mail, which is softer on his 
belly than his back, from which 

“The darted steel with idie shivers flies.” 
As a Kentuck would say, “he was getting up fast.” Here, 
if I dared to speak, and had supposed he could understand 
English, I should have uttered the encouraging exhortation 
of the poet— 
“Now gallant knight, now hold thy own, 
No maiden’s arms are round the thrown.” 


The alligator attempted in vain to bite, pressed down as 
he was, he could not open his mouth, the upper jaw of 
which only moves, and his neck was so stiff he could not 
turn his head short round. ‘The amphibious beast fetched 
a scream in despair, but being a “warrior by flood and by 
field,” he was not yet entirely overcome. Wreathing his 
tail in agony, he happened to strike it against a small tree 
that stood next the bayou, aided by this purchase, he made 
aconvulsive flounder, which precipitated himself and bruin, 
locked together, into the river. 

The bank from which they fell was four feet high, and the 
water below seven feet deep. ‘The tranquil stream received 
the combattants with a loud splash, thea closed over them 
in silence. A volley of ascending bubbles announced their 
arrival at the bottom, where the battle ended. Presently 
bruin rose again, scrambled up the bank, cast a hasty 
glance back at the river, and made off, dripping to the cate 
brake. 1 never saw the alligator afterwards, to know him; 
no doubt he escaped in the water, which he certainly would 
not have done, it he remained a few minutes longer on 
land. Bruin was forced by nature to let go his grip under 
water to save his own life, I therefore think he is entitled 
to the credit of the victory; besides, by implied consent, 
the parties were bound to finish the fight on land, where it 
began, and so bruin understood it. If this record should be 
carried up to the supreme court of the United States, | 
think the judge would decide in bruin’s favor, by this mo- 
dern principle of law: one thing is certain, viz: They would 
decide that they had jurisdiction by wmplication; per terce 





of which, what is it that cannot be nulizfied? 
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Bibliographical Notices. 








The Life of Naroteon Bonaparte.—By M. De Bourrien- 
ne, his private Secretary.—Published by Carey & Lea. 


We believe no former memoir of Napoleon, has 
received so much attention, or obtained so large 
a shore of popularity as the one before us.—The 
first impression of the work was rapidly disposed 
of, and the extraordinary and increasing demand, 
which still exists, has occasioned the publishers 
to issue a second edition. The present is vastly 
superior to the first,as new lights are thrown on 
Bourrienne’s recital by the addition from the best 
authorities of various observations and narra- 
tives:—“ These have been obtained from Napo- 
leon’s own dictation at St. Helena, from the Me- 
moirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of General Rapp, 
of Constant, and from the writings of the Marquis 
of Londonderry, and other English officers.” 

The work is unquestionably the best life of 
Napoleon, which has yet appeared; and we are 
certain that its readers will be enabled to forma 
more accurate, and comprehensive judgment of 
the disposition, propensities, habits, manners and 
character of the “‘ conqueror of Italy,” than from 
any of the productions, with which the public for 
the last few years have been inundated, under 
the various titles of “ The Life of Napoleon,” 
“Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “* A 
Voice from St. Helena,” &c. &c. 

No one was better qualified, or had greater 
opportunities for forming a proper and just esti- 
mate of Bonaparte’s character, than Bourrienne; 
quick in perception, accurate in observation, 
generally correct in judgment, and industrious 
in recording facts and events immediately after 
their occurrence; he was peculiarly fitted for 
presenting to the world the history of the man, 
with whom he associated as aschoolfellow in the 
days of boybood, and with whom he was at a more 
subsequent soup intimately connected in the 
capacity of his private and confidential Secre- 
tary. 

His opportunities therefore for observation 
have been great, and although we may not be 
disposed to adopt all his opinions, or admit as 
true his inferences, we have no hesitancy in be- 
lieving his statement of facts. 

And notwithstanding the partiality evidently 
manifested by the author to the house of Bour- 
bon, he appears in his recital of events and cir- 
cumstances, to be influenced by a desire to ex- 
press the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

Faithful tothe performance of his task, Bourri- 
enne, indulges in no exaggerated statements, nor 
ever permits the creations of his imagination to 
supply the place of facts and realities. 

{e neither exhibits his hero as a God ora devil, 
but ae oe 'y him in the nakedness of his charac- 
ter, with all his virtues and vices.—Events are 
recorded as they occurred, and the author’s com- 
ments on them whether true or false, can have 
no influence upon the mind of the reader, as he 
can either adopt or reject them just as he pleases. 
He is at full liberty to think for himself, draw his 
own conclusions, and indulge in his own reflec- 





BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS. 


Some of the former biographers of Bonaparte, 
are treated by the author with a degree of seye- 
rity almost unpardonable ; particularly Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, of whom and his work in a note, he 
says, ‘“‘ he appears to have collected his informa- 
tion on the * Life of Napoleon,’ only from those 
libels and vulgar stories which gratified his ca- 
lumnious spirit and national hatred. His work 
is written with excessive negligence, which 
added to its numerous errors, shows how much 
respect he must have entertained for his readers. 
It would appear, that his object was to make it 
the inverse of his novels, where every thing is 
borrowed from history. I have been assured 
that Marshal Macdonald having offered to intro- 
duce Sir Walter Scott to some Generals, who 
could have furnished him with the most accurate 
information respecting military events, the glor 
of which they had shared, Sir Walter replied, ey 
thank you, but I shall collect my information 
from popular reports.’ Certainly if the above 
statement be true, it evinces on the part of Sir 
Walter Scott, any thing but a desire to collect 
accurate information, and if the author’s re- 
marks have been dictated in spirit not altogether 
compatible with that urbane courtesy which on 
most occasions he seems to possess, we are com- 
pelled to admit the justice of his observations. 

Not so with our author, he appears to have 
been indefatigable in obtaining information from 
every accessable source; not satisfied with what 
he observed himself, he says that he has read all 
that*his predecessors have published, and that he 
is confident that all which he states is true; that 
he has no interest in deceiving, no disgrace to 
fear, no reward to expect; that he speaks of Na- 
poleon as he has seen, known, admired and 
blamed him, and that he has not allowed himself 
to be carried away by the illusions of the imagi- 
nation, nor to be influenced either by friendship 
or hatred.—Such have been the circumstances 
and feelings under which Bourrienne has com- 
posed his interesting memoirs,and notwithstand- 
ing different chroniclers have given several ver- 
sions of the same story,and since the publication 
of the first edition, some individuals have at- 
tempted to controvert many of the author's 
statements, the book will stand as a monument 
of his fidelity, industry and impartiality. 

As a faithful narrator of those momentous 
scenes of which the author was an eye witness, 
and of those grand and lofty conceptions, which 
constantly occupied the mind of Bonaparte, and 
which he frequently communicated to his Secré- 
tary, we must award to him the highest praise. 
He has stated what he saw and heard in the sim- 
ple and unsophisticated language of truth, and 
we do not hesitate to declare that his work stands 
unrivalled as the life of the great and illustrious 
chief: and that it will be referred to by the fu- 
ture historian as a guide which he may safely 
consult, for the collection of materials to form 
those instructive compositions, which transmitl0 
posterity, the actions and opinions, the manners, 
customs and revolutions of past and existing 
times. 

We shall not detain our readers any longer 
with our own reflections on this incompara le 
work, but shall relieve the dryness of our oW? 
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BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS. 


tracts as will enable them to judge of the style in 
which the book is written, and the authoy’s man- 
ner of relating events. Ripe 

And the first which engages our attention is 
an account of the young days of Napoleon, when 
at school. : 

We will premise however, that Bonaparte was 
born at Ajaccio in Corsica, on the 15th of Au- 
gust 1769—that his family were poor, and that he 
was educated at the public expense. 

“ Bonaparte and I, (says Bourrienne,) were 
nine years of age when our friendship com- 
menced. It speedily became very intimate, for 
there was a certain sympathy of heart between 
us. 1 enjoyed this friendship and a until 
1784, when he was transferred from the Military 
College of Brienne to that of Paris. 

‘“‘] was one among those of his youthful com- 
rades who could best accommodate themselves 
to his stern character. His natural reserve, his 
disposition to meditate on the conquest of Corsi- 
ca, and the impressions he had received in child- 
hood respecting the misfortunes of his country 
and his family, led him to seek retirement, and 
rendered his general demeanor though in ap- 

earance only, somewhat unpleasing. Our equa- 
ity of age, brought us together in the classes of 
the mathematics and polite literature. His ar- 
dent wish to acquire knowledge was remarkable, 
from the very commencement of his studies.— 
When he first came to the college, he spoke only 
the Corsican dialect, and the Sieur Dupuis, who 
was vice ste before father Berton, gave him 
instruction in the French language.. In this he 
made such rapid progress, that in a short time, 
he peter the first rudiments of Latin. But 
to this study he evinced such a repugnance, that 
at the “ge of fifteen, he was not out of the fourth 
class. There I left him very speedily, but I 
could never get before him in the mathematical 
class, in which he was undoubtedly the cleverest 
lad at college. I used sometimes to help him 
with his Latin themes, and versions, in return 
for the aid he afforded me in the solution of pro- 
blems, at which he evinced a degree of readiness 
and facility, which perfectly astonished me. 
“ The indications which Napoleon presented 
while at school, were not such as to inspire in 
the minds of his teachers any idea of his future 
greatness, for the inspector of the Miktary 
Schools stated in his annual report, “ that he was 
reinarkable for his application to the mathema- 
fics, passable in history and geography, rather 
backward in Latin, and concluded by saying, 
that he would make an excellent seaman, and 
deserved to be passed to the Military College of 
aris.” 
_ The inspector general was certainly deficient 
i prescience when he described Napoleon, as 
qualified to make a good seaman, and what 
could have been the causes which led him to 
adopt so absurd an opinion, is entirely incompre- 
ensible to us, as Bonaparte, never, throughout 
the whole period of his education evinced any 
Prediliction for the navy or sea. The following 
Circumstance in relation to Josephine will be 
read with much interest. 

“ Whilst near the wells of Messordiah, on our 
way to El-irish, I one day saw Bonaparte walk- 
ing along with Junot, as he was often in the habit 
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of “. I stood at a little distance, and my 
eyes I knew not why, were fixed on him during 
their conversation. The General’s countenance 
which was always pale, had, without my bein 
able to divine the cause, become paler than usual. 
There was something convulsive in his features, 
a wildness in his look, and he several times 
struck his head with his hand. After conversing 
with Junot about a quarter of an hour, he quit- 
ted him,and came towards me. I never saw him 
exhibit such an air of dissatisfaction, or appear 
so much under the influence of some preposses- 
sion. I advanced towards him, and as soon as 
we met, he exclaimed in an abrupt and angry 
tone, “ So! I find that i cannot depend upon you. 
—These women! Josephine! If you had loved 
me, you would before now have told me all I have 
heard from Junot—he is a real friend—Joseph- 
ine! and I six hundred leagues from her—you 
ought to have told me.—That she should have 
thus deceived me! Wo to them !—I will exter- 
minate the whole race of fops and puppies !—As 
to her—divorce!—Yes, divorce! A public and 
open divorce! I must write! I know all!—It is 
your fault, you ought to have told me!” These 
energetic and broken exclamations, his disturb- 
ed countenance, his altered voice, informed me 
but too well of the subject of his conversation 
with Junot. 

“*T saw that Junot had been drawn into a cul- 
pable indiscretion, and that, if Josephine had 
committed any faults, he had cruelly exaggera- 
ted them. My situation was one of extreme de- 
licacy. However, 1 had the good fortune to 
retain my self possession, and as soon as some 
degree of calmness succeeded to this first burst, 
I replied that [ knew nothing of the reports 
which Junet might have communicated to him: 
that even if such reports, often the offspring of 
calumny, had reached my ear, and if I had con- 
sidered it my duty to inform him of them, I cer- 
tainly would not have selected for that purpose 
the moment when he was six hundred leagues 
from France.” 

By the representations and persuasions of 
Bourrienne, Bonaparte was at last restored to 
tranquillity, but he never forgave Junot for his 
indiscretion. 

W hat the disclosures were, that Junot made to 
Bonaparte we are not informed, but they were 
sufficient to lay the foundation of a jealousy 
which was never entirely removed, and which, 
(as our readers will perceive by the subsequent 
extracts,) finally was the cause of his divorce 
from Josephine. 

“Some days before the consulate, that is to 
say, twe or three days after our return from 
Eeypt, Bonaparte, during his jealous fit, spoke 
to M. Collot about his wife, her levities and their 
publicity. ‘* Henceforth,” said Bonaparte, “I 
will have nothing to do with her.” “ What would 
you part from her?” ‘ Does not her conduct jus- 
tify me in so doing?” “I do not know; but is 
this the time to think of such a thing, when the 
eyes of ail France are fixed upon you? These 
domestic squabbles will degrade you in the eyes 
of the people, who expect you to be wholly devo- 
ted to their interest, and you will be laughed at 
like one of Moliere’s husbands. If you are dis- 
pleased with your wife’s conduct, you can call 
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her to account when you have nothing better to 
do. Begin by raising up the state. After that 
you may find a thousand reasons for your resent- 
ment, when now you would not find one. You 
know the French people well enough, to see how 
important it is that you should not commence 
with this absurdity.” 

Bonaparte, however, was not easily to be pa- 
cified, his anger was roused by his suspicions, 
and he gave vent to his ire by a torrent of re- 
proaches against Josephine. 

“ All this violence,’ observed M. Collot, 
** proves that you still love her. Do but see her: 
she will explain the business to your satisfaction, 
and you will forgive her.” 

“1 forgive her! Never! Collot you know me. 
If I were not sure of my own resolution, I would 
tear out this heart, and cast it into the fire.” Here 
anger almost choked his utterance,and he made 
a motion with his hand, as if tearing his breast. 

Next day however, through the interposition 
and mediation of friends, they were happily re- 
conciled, although we regret, that it was short 
lived and temporary, and that Josephine as our 
readers are all well aware, ultimately suffered 
the mortifying and humiliating condition, of be- 
ing divorced. Her regret and mental sufferings 
on this occasion, were severe and great, and 
while we sympathise with her in her distresses, 
we feel indignant at Bonaparte for permitting 
his inordinate ambition to exercise so much influ- 
ence over the best and dearest interests of his 
heart. 

The following affecting interview between Jo- 
sephine and Bourrienne, will be read with inter- 
est. 

‘*‘ was ushered into the tent drawing-room, 
where I found Josephine and Hortense. When 
I entered, Josephine stretched out her hand to 
me, saying, “ Ah! my friend!” These words she 
pronounced with deep emotion, and tears pre- 
vented her from continuing. She threw herself 
on the ottoman on the left of the fire place, and 
beckoned me to sit down beside her. Hortense 
stood by the fire place, endeavoring to conceal 
her tears. Josephine took my hand, which she 
pressed in both her own: and after a struggle to 
overcome her feelings,she said, “‘ My dear Bour- 
rienne, I have drained my cup of misfortune.— 
He has cast me off! Forsaken me! He confer- 
red upon me the vain title of empress, only to 
make my fall the more marked. Ab! we judged 
him rightly! I knew the destiny that awaited 
me; for what would he not sacrifice to his ambi- 
tion!” She continued, 

** My dear Bourrienne, during all the years you 
were with us, you know I made you the confidant 
of my thoughts, and made you acquainted with 
my sad forebodings. They are now cruelly ful- 
filled. 1 have finished my character of wife. I 
have suffered all, and [ am resigned! What for- 
titude did it require latterly to endure my situa- 
tion, though no longer his wife, I was obliged to 
seem so in the eyes of the world! With what 
eyes do courtiers look upon a repudiated wife! 
I was in a state of vague uncertainty, worse than 
death, until the fatal day when he at length avow- 
ed to me what I had See before read in his 
looks! On the 30th of November 1809, we were 
dining together as usual, I had uttered not a word 
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during dinner, and he had broken silence only to 
ask one of the servants what it was o’clock. As 
soon as Bonaparte had taken his coffee, he dis- 
missed all the attendants, and I remained alone 
with him. I saw in the expression of his counte- 
nance what was passing in his mind: and I knew 
that my hour was come. He stepped up to me, 
took my hand, pressed it to his heart, and after 
gazing at me a few minutes in silence, he utter- 
ed these fatal words: “‘ Josephine! my dear Jo- 
sephine! you know how I have loved you! To 
you, to you alone, I owe the only moments of 
happimmess I have tasted in this world. 

“* But Josephine, 7 destiny is not to be con- 
trolled by my will. My dearest affections, must 

ield to the interests of France. “‘ Say no more,” 
exclaimed, “1 understand you: I expected 
this, but the blow is not the less severe.” 

** I had not power to say more,’’ continued Jo- 
sephine, “I know not what happened after. I 
seemed to lose my reason: 1 became insensible, 
and when I recovered I found myself in my 
chamber. Your friend Corvisart, and my poor 
daughter were with me. Bonaparte came to see 
me in the evening and oh! Bourrienne, how canI 
describe to you what I felt at sight of him; even 
the interest he evinced for me seemed an addi- 
tional cruelty. Alas! I had good reason to fear 
even becoming an empress!” 

The circumstances which followed are well 
known, and however disposed we might be to 
make further extracts, we find that we have 
already transcended cur limits, and must there- 
fore approach to a close. But before dismissing 
our subject, we will observe to our readers, that 
the book is full of deep interest throughout, and 
that it contains more of detail in relation to the 

rivate character of Bonaparte, than pe work 

eretofore published. A. C.D. 
Salmonia, or the Days of Fly-Fishing. 

Published by Carey & Lea. 

The author in his preface informs us, that 
“these pages formed his occupation, during 
some months of severe and dangerous illness, 
when he was wholly incapable of attending to 
more useful studies, or of following more serious 
pursuits. They constituted,” he says, his“ amuse- 
ment in many hours, which otherwise would have 
been unoccupied and tedious, and they are pub- 
lished in the hope that they may possess an in- 
terest for those persons, who derive pleasure 
from the simplest and most attainable kind of 
rural sports, and who practice the art, or patro- 
nise the objects of contemplation of the Philo- 
sophical Angler.” If all our philosophers were 
to employ their time so mpliseall when sick, we 
should have no cause to complain, however much 
we might regret the pain they suffered. We 
have rarely perused a book which has afforded 
us so much pleasure as the one before us. It 18 
quite refreshing to meet with such a fer poecta 
after labouring through the dry details of barren 
intellects, which are constantly pouring forth 
from the press. It is written in the form of a 
dialogue, and the conversational style kept uP 
throughout, is animated by spirited observations, 
and the many useful and entertaining facts whic 
are interspersed. All objections to angling are 
satisfactorily refuted; and the pleasure attend- 


By Sir H. Davy. 
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ing the pursuit, is so beautifully and eloquently 
described, that no one can rise from the perusal 
of the book, without designing some preparations 
for spending a day on the banks of some stream, 
to enjoy the amusement. A.C. D. 





A Preliminary Dissertation on the Mechanism of the 
Heavens. By Mrs. Somervitie. Published by Carey 
& Lea. 

Although we are in possession of a considera- 
ble number of works on astronomy, yet the pre- 
sent comes with strong claims to our notice. It 
is written by a lady, and the most scientific as- 
tronomer need not be ashamed of this little un- 
pretending volume. Mrs. Somerville has ac- 
quitted herself handsomely, and satisfactorily, 
and we have no doubt her book will have a 
“ popular run,” not only among her own sex, but 
likewise the other. All that is essentially in- 
teresting in the Jaws and motions of the celestial 
bodies, are admirably described, and exhibited 
ina style and manner, easily comprehended by 
all classes of people. 

She very justly observes, that “ the heavens 
afford the most sublime subject of study which 
can be derived from science: the magnitude 
and splendor of the objects, the inconceivable 
rapidity with which they move, and the enor- 
mous distances between them, impress the mind 
with some notion of the energy that maintains 
them in their motions, with a durability to which 
we can see no limits. Equally conspicuous is 
the goodness of the great First Cause, in having 
endowed man with faculties by which he can, 
not only appreciate the magnificence of His 
works, but trace with precision, the operation 
of His laws, use the » Es he inhabits as a base 
wherewith to measure the magnitude and dis- 
tance of the sun and planets, and make the di- 
ameter of the earth’s orbit the first step of a scale 
by which he may ascend to the starry firmament. 

Such pursuits, while they ennoble the mind, 
at the same time inculcate humility, by showin 
that there is a barrier which no energy, menta 
or physical, can ever enable us to pass; that 

owever profoundly we may penetrate the depths 

ol space, there still remain innumerable systems, 

compared with which, those which seem so 

mighty to us, must dwindle into insignificance, 
va even become invisible ; and that not only man, 
” the globe he inhabits, nay, the whole system 

“chive 1 it forms so small a part might be anni- 

ulated, and its extinction be unperceived in the 

unmensity of creation.” 

rp are our fair author’s reflections; they 

Fh ge rational and philosophical, and she 

intelkes throughout her little work, a vigorous 

t ect, with much research and intelligence. 
' the perusal of the book, we have been much 

Fone and we cheerfully commend it to our 

ers, as we are sure they will bot he pleased 





S An Histarin. sets : 
An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consump- 


yb the Precious Metals. By Wiu1aM Jacos, Eso. 
— S. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 
1 i ; 
a . design of the author, in the above produc- 
ae seve a history of the precious metals— 
arliest uses—the sources of their accumu- 


lation in different countries, at various periods ; 
and to trace their influence upon the industry, 
commerce and wealth of nations. An account 
is given of the earliest knowledge of the precious 
metals, and for this purpose, the most ancient 
writings have been consulted; and the reader 
is gratified by satisfactory explanations of the 
causes of those large accumulations of gold and 
silver, which are represented to have existed in 
the early ages of the world. We, have also, a 
history of the mines of the ancients, in the seve- 
ral parts of the world—their productiveness— 
the manner in which they were worked—and the 
mode adopted for the conveyance of gold and sil- 
ver from one region to another. The book con- 
tains all that is known, relative to the value of 
gold and silver, in different countries, and at va- 
rious periods; and connected with the history of 
the metals, are philosophical inquiries into the 
influence exercised by the increase or decrease 
of the precious metals, upon the industry, trade, 
and commerce of nations. In pursuing his en- 
quiries, the author has displayed great industry, 
and laborious research; and to the statesman, 
financier, and lover of political economy, it must 
prove of much value, particularly at the present 
period, when new discoveries of mines are tak- 
ing place almost every day, in various parts of 
our country. He has taken a broad and exten- 
ded view of his subject, and has left nothing to 
be desired in the history of the precious metals 
except the longing, which we presume, most 
readers will fee] in common with ourselves, for 
a small portion of that wealth, which he tells us 
some of the ancients foolishly hoarded in their 
coffers, or secreted in their religious temples. It 
is somewhat curious to observe the different rates 
allowed for subsistence at various periods. It 
will be seen by the following extract, that the 
clergy in former times, were allowed but a small 
salary in comparison to what they receive at 
present:—‘In the year 1237, there were three 
chaplains, who did daily duty in the church of 
the Templars, each of whom were paid a yearly 
salary of four marcs, each marc being eight 
ounces of silver, thus making their pay equal to 
8l. of our currency. By an act of 36th of Ed- 
ward III. cap. 8,in the year 1414, it is ordered 
that no man shall give toa parish priest more 
than ten pounds a year, or else his board and 
four pounds a year.” Henry V. lowered _ this 
salary of chaplain to nine pounds, six shillings, 
but raised those of parish priests to twelve pounds 
perannum. Fleetwood says that in 1439, a cler- 
gyman could support himself respectably for 
ten pounds a year. Rents and living must have 
been much cheaper at that time, than the pre- 
sent, for it requires in these blessed times, a good 
many ten pounds to provide for a man’s wants. 
The work contains a great number of inter- 
esting and important facts; and to our readers 
who are fond of such investigations, we com- 
mend the work as an able performance, credit- 
able alike to the author’s talents and industry. 


“ The Life of Belisarius, by Lord Mahon.” Published by 
Carey & Lea, Philadelphia. 
Perhaps there is no individual within the reach 





of biography whose character and history are 
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more fraught with interest and instruction than 
Belisarius. Born in a sliding age and in a de- 
generate empire, his life was yet an exemplifica- 
tion of almost every human virtue. He raised 
himself to rank by his own genius, and having 
attained power, exercised it enly for the good of 
his country and his king. Invited by all that 
could intoxicate and tempt, he yet preserved his 
integrity unstained ; attacked by all that trea- 
chery and ingratitude could array against him, 
his fortitude remained unshaken. He became 
the master of kings and the conqueror of em- 
pires, yet he laid his spoils untouched at the feet 
of his country. He was wooed by nations he had 
conquered to become their king; but he prefer- 
red the consciousness of being a faithful subject 
to the glory of becoming a treacherous monarch. 
With such virtues it might be thought his laurels 
would have been cherished, his sufferings sooth- 
ed, and his age blessed by the grateful hand of 
royalty. On the contrary, his fate is perhaps the 
blackest instance of ingratitude which remains 
on record to reproach humanity. After Belisa- 
rius had won empires for his royal master, after 
he had done more than ever subject before or 
since accomplished for his sovereign, after hav- 
ing spent his life in incessant toil and danger— 
with a love the most disinterested and a fidelity 
the most fond—that monarch, with an ingrati- 
tude as base as it is unexampled, under the in- 
fluence of an unworthy suspicion, stripped him 
of rank and power, robbed him of his substance, 
deprived him of his eyes, stamped him with in- 
famy, and thrust him forth into the streets of his 
capital; blind, friendless, and helpless, to beg a 
miserable sustenance from the sneering charity 
of the passer by. Thus died Belisarius. 

Such a character could not but excite interest. 
Yet heretofore the student has been forced to 
ate the story of the noble but unfortunate Be- 

sarius from the disjointed, inaccurate and un- 
satisfactory histories of the age. In the work 
before us, we have a clear, connected and co- 
pious view of his public and private life; of the 
bold, spirited, nog guilty Antonina, and the sa- 
vage-hearted conquerors who overrun the fair 
fields of Italy, and quarrelled over the grave of 
Rome for the spoils of Roman conquest. The 
arrangement of the author is lucid, his researches 
apparently profound, and his reasoning ingeni- 
ous and accurate. In style, though occasionally 
affected and impure, he is generally forcible and 
sometimes even eloquent. On the whole, we do 
not know a work which, by the manly vigor of 
the style and sentiment, and the interesting na- 
ture of the facts narrated, so completely excites 
and rewards the curiosity of the reader. 

_ Messrs. Carey and Hart have just repub- 
lished another number of the Working Man's 
Companion, published originally in London, un- 
der the patronage of the society for the diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. It is devoted to a very 
important subject—the rights of industry, and 
how they are influenced by capital and labour— 
and contains, so far as we are conversant with 
the matter, a clear and lucid exposition of the 
rights and privileges of the working man, his in- 
fluence in society, his relative position to others, 


LITERARY NOTICES—RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF THE JEWS. 


nently his interests. Of the grows! charac- 
ter of this publication we have before spoken in 
favourable terms, in noticing the early numbers 
of the work. The present fully sustains the 
high opinion which we then formed of the mo- 
tives of the gentlemen who are attached to the 
society which encourages their dissemination. 
A more appropriate work for the labouring 
classes of this country, we are not acquainted 
with. 
es 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF THE JEWS. 


The following statement of the Jewish creed 
is found upon the celebrated confession of faith 
drawn up by Maimonides at the close of the 
eleventh century : 
1. I believe, with a true and perfect faith, 
that God is the Creator, (whose name be blessed!) 
overnor, and maker of all creatures; and that 
a hath wrought all things, worketh, and shall 
work for ever. 
2. 1 believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (whose name be blessed!) is one; and 
that such an unity as in him can be found in 
none other, and that he alone hath been our 
God, is, and forever shall be. 
3. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (whose name be blessed !) is not corpo- 
real, not to comprehended with any bodily pro- 
perties ; and that there is no bodily essence that 
can be likened unto him. 

4. I believe, with a perfect faith, the Creator 
(whose name be blessed!) to be the first and the 
last, that nothing was before him, and that he 
shall abide the last forever. _ 

5. I believe, with perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (whose name be blessed !) is to be worshipped, 
and none else. : 

6. I believe, with perfect faith, that all the 
words of the Prophets are true. 

7. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the pro- 
phecies of Moses, our master, (may he rest in 
peace!) were true; that he was the father and 
chief of all wise men that lived before bim, or 
ever shall live after him. : 

8. I believe, with a perfect faith, that all the 
law, which at this day is found in our hands, 
was delivered by God himself to our master 
Moses, (God’s peace be with him ‘) 

9. 1 believe, with a perfect faith, that the os 
law is never to be changed, or any other to 0 
given to us of God (whose name be blessed !). i 

10. I believe, with a perfect faith, that * 
(whose name be blessed !) understandeth allt " 
works and the thoughts of men, as It 1s _ae 
in the prophets; he fashioneth their hearts alike, 
he understandeth all their works. | God 

11. I believe, with a perfect faith, that 
will recompense good to them who keep his com 
mandments and will punish those who transgrés 
them. 

12. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Messiah is yet to come, and, although he re , 
his coming, yet will I wait for him till he oe 

13. I believe, with a perfect faith, that 


dead shall be restored to life, when it shat ~ 
fit unto God, the Creator (whose name be bless¢*, 
and memory celebrated, world without en¢: 





and the course to be pursued to advance perma- 


Amen.) 
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THE RUINED HARP-——ILLUSION, 


Written for the Casket. 
The Ruined Harp, found upon Classic Soil. 


Sweet to recall to mind the thought, 
The deeds of other days, 

When heroes bled, and warriors fought, 
And lived in minstrels’ praise. 


This golden harp that’s now unstrung, 
Was struck with lyric fire, 

And oft its sounding strings have rung 
With deeds of son and sire. 


Perhaps it woke the battle song, 
When kings for glory swayed: 
Perhaps with am’rous lays it rung, 

When lover woed his maid. 


Perhaps its notes a Cesar heard, 
When laurels crowned his brow; 

Perhaps those strings a Sappho stirred, 
Which lie so silent now. 


The hand that struck its chords is gone, 
The hearts it roused are cold; 
Its ruined wreck is left alone, 
A mark of times of old. 
a a 
[From Thatcher’s Essay on Ghosts, Apparitions, &c. ] 
ILLUSION. 

The following article ig contained _in the Edinburgh 
Journal of Science, conducted by Dr. Brewster, who says 
of the narrator of the case, that his station in society and 
a8 a man of science, would authenticate the minutest par- 
ticulars in his narrative, and satisfy the most scrupulous 
reader that the case has been philosophically as well as 
faithtully described. The narrator is in fact the husband 
of the lady who was the subject of the disease. 

On the twenty-sixth of December, 1829, about half 
past four o’clock in the afternoon, Mrs. B. was standing 
near the fire in the hall, and on the point of gomg up stairs 
to dress, when she heard, as she supposed, my voice call- 
ing her by name,—Come here, come to me! She imagined 
that | was calling at the door to have it opened, went to it, 
and was surprised on opening it to find no one. She re- 
turned toward the fire, and again heard the same voice, 
calling very distinctly and he sae peg come here. She 
then opened two other doors of the same room, but seeing 
No one, she returned to the fire place. After a few mi- 
nutes, she heard the same voice still calling—Come to me, 
come, Come away ; this time in a loud, plaintive, and some- 
What impatient tone. She answered as loudly—‘ Where 
te you: I don’t know where you are’—still imagining 
on ’ was in search of her; but receiving no answer, she 
halt y went up stairs. On my return to the house ahout 
- = our afterwards, she inquired why I had called her 
V and where | was; and was of course surprised to 
"" had not been near the house at the time. 

\ On the 30th of the same month, at about 4 o’clock, P. M. 
ena came down Stairs into the drawing room, which 
ae quitted a few minutes before, and on entering the 
the ft mw ae, as she supposed, standing with my back to 
wwii She addressed me, asked me how it was I had 
ot bef; 80 s00n. (I had left the house for a walk half an 
oo ef She said I looked fixedly at her with a se- 
a heat t roughtful expression of countenance, but did 
aha =. She supposed I was busied in thought, and sat 
erg wk nara chair, near the fire, and within a couple of 
Ag eit of the figure she stil] saw standing before her. 
Mr vine er, the eyes still continued to be fixed upon her, 
The Pn moments she said— Why don’t you speak—?” 
lathes re ppon this moved off towards the window at the 
sna 2 - of the room, the eyes still gazing on her, and 

y the cine close to her in doing so, that she was struck 
fecling parcumetance of hearing no step nor sound, nor 
in the air r Sothee brushed against, nor even any agitation 
aur a _the idea then arose for the first time in her 
; medina 5 was no reality, but a spectral illusion, (potas 
mh be; = fs sense and habituated to account rationally for 

ungs, the notion of any thing supernatural was out 
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of the question.) She recollected however your having 
mentioned that there was a sort of experimentum crucis, 
applicable to these cases, by which a genuine ghost may 
be distinguished from one conjured up by merely natural 
causes ; namely, the pressing the eye in order to produce 
the effect of seeing double, when, according to your asser- 
tion, a true Tartarean ghost may be duplicated as well as 
every thing else; while the morbid ideal being, I suppose, 
an impression on the retina would or ought to remain sin- 
gle. Iam sorry, however, to say, that the opportunity for 
verifying your theory was unfavourable. Before Mrs. B. 
was able distinctly to double her vision, my figure had re- 
treated to the window and disappeared there. ‘The lady 
followed, shook the curtains, and tried the windows, being 
still loth to believe it was not a reality, so distinct and for- 
cible was the impression. Finding, however, that there 
was no natural means of egress, she became convinced of 
having seen a spectral apparition, such as are recorded in 
Dr. Hibbert’s work, and consequently felt no alarm or agi- 
tation. The appearance lasted four or five minutes. It 
was bright day light, and Mrs. B. is confident that the ap- 
parition was fully as vivid as the reality ; and when stand- 
ing close to her, it concealed, of course, the real objects 
behind it. Upon being told of this my visible appearance 
in the spirit, having been only audible a few days before, lL 
was, aS you may imagine, more alarmed for the health of 
the lady than for my own approaching death, or any other 
fatality the vision might be supposed to forbode. Still both 
the stories were so very much en regle as ghost stories, the 
calls of the plaintive voice, each one louder than the pre~ 
ceding, the fixed eye and the mournful expression of the 
phantom, its noiseless step and spirit-like vanishing, were 
all so characteristic of the wraith, that I might have been 
unable to shake off some disagreeable fancies, such as a 
mind once deeply saturated with the poison of nursery- 
tales cannot altogether banish, had it not been for a third 
apparition, at whose visit I myself assisted, a few days af- 
terwards, and which I think is the keystone of the case, 
rendering it as complete as could be wished. 

On the fourth of this month, January, 1830, five days af- 
ter the last apparition, at about ten Sak at night, 1 was 
sitting in the drawing room with Mrs. B. and in the act of 
stirring the fire, when she exclaimed, ‘ Why there’s the cat 
in the room!’ Iasked her ‘where?’ She replied, ‘ There 
close to you.’ ‘ Where?’ I repeated. * Why, on the rug 
to be sure, between yourself and the coal-seuttle.” I ha 
the poker in my hand, and I pushed in the direction men- 
tioned. ‘ Take care,’ she cried out, ‘take care, you are 
hitting her with the poker.’ I again asked her to point out 
exactly where she saw the cat. She replied, ‘ Why sitting 
up there close to your feet, on the rug: she is looking at 
me. It is kitty, come here kitty.’ ‘There are two cats in 
the house, one of which went by this name. They are 
rarely, if ever, in the drawing room. At this time, Mrs. 
B. had certainly no idea that the sight of the cat was an 
illusion. I asked her to touch it. She got up for the pur- 
pose, and seemed, too, as if she was pursuing something 
which moved away. She followed a few steps, and then 
said,—‘ It has gone under that chair.’ I told her it was an 
illusion. She would not believe it. I lifted up the chair ; 
there was nothing there, nor did Mrs. B. see any thing 
more of it. I searched the room all over and found no- 
thing. There was a dog lying on the hearth, who would 
have betrayed great uneasiness had a cat been in the room. 
He was perfectly quiet. In order to be quite certain, I 
rung the bell and sent for the cats. They were both found 
in the house-keeper’s room. ‘The most superstitious per- 
son could now doubt no longer as to the real character of 
these illusory appearances, and the case is so complete, 
that I hope there will be no renewal of them, symptomatic 
as they of course are of a disordered state of body. Iam 
sorry to say Mrs. B. as well as myself, forgot to try the 
experimentum crucis on the cat. Mrs. B. hag peturally a 
morbidly sensitive imagination, so strongly affecting her 
corporeal impressions, that the story of any parson having 
severe pain by accident or otherwise, will occasionally 
produce severe twinges of pain in the correspondent part 
of her person. An account, for instance, of the amputa- 
tion of an arm, will produce an instantaneous and severe 
sense of pain in her own arm; and so of other relations. 

pe a 

LupICcRous EFFECTS OF THE APPEARANCE OF A Comer IN 1712. 
This year Mr. Whiston having calculated the return of a 
comet, which was to make its appearance to-day, Wednes- 
day, at five minutes after five in the morning, gave notice 
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to the public accordingly, with this terrifying addition, that 
a total dissolution of the world by fire was to take place 
on the Friday following. The reputation Mr. W. had long 
maintained, both as a dwine and a philosopher, left little or 
no doubt with the populace of the truth of this prediction. 
Several ludicrous events now took place. A number of 
ersons in and about London, siezed on the barges and 
yats they could lay hands on in the Thames, very ration- 
ally concluding, that when the conflagration took place, 
there would be the most safety on the water. A gentleman 
who had neglected family prayer for nearly five years in- 
formed his wife, that it was his determination to resume 
that Jaudable practice the same evening ; but his wife hav- 
ing engaged a ball at her house, persuaded her husband to 
ut it off till they saw whether the comet appeared or not. 
e South-sea stock immediately fell to five per cent., and 
the India to eleven, and the captain of a Dutch ship threw 
all his powder into the river, that the ship might not be en- 
dangered. The next morning, however, the comet appear- 
ed according to the prediction, and before noon the belief 


was universal that the day of judgment was at hand. About } 


this time about 123 clergymen were ferried over to Lam- 
beth, it was said, to petition that a short prayer might be 
penned and ordered, there being none in the church ser- 
vice on that occasion. Three maids of honor burnt their 
collections of novels and plays, and sent to a bookseller to 
buy each of them a Bible, and bishop Taylor’s Holy Living 
and dying. The run upon the bank was so prodigious, that 
all hands were employed from morning till night in dis- 
counting notes and handing out the specie. On Waereaay, 
considerably more than 700 who kept mistresses were le- 
gally married in the face of several congregations. And to 
crown the whole farce, Sir Gilbert Heathcoke, at that time 
head director of the bank, issued orders to all the fire-offi- 
ces in London, requiring to ov, ood look-out, and have 
a particular eye on the bank of England. 


THE LEFT EYE3 
A Calmuc Tale, translated from the Russian. 


A rich old man who resided at the extremity of the 
camp, quite apart from the rest, had three daughters, the 
youngest of whom, named Kookju, was as much _ distin- 
guished for her beauty as for her extraordinary wisdom. 

One morning as he was about driving his cattle for sale 
to the Chan’s market place, he begged his daughters to tell 
him what presents they wished him to bring them on his 
return. The two eldest asked him for trinkets, but the 
handsome and wise Kookju said that she wanted no pre- 
sent, but she had a request to make which it would be dif- 
ficult and even dangerous for him to execute. Upon which 
the father, who loved her more than the two others, swore 
that he would do her wish, though it were at the price of 
his life. “Ifit be so,” replied Kookju, “I beg you doas fol- 
lows: sell all your cattle except the short tailed ox, and ask 
no other price for it except the Chan’s left eye.” The old 
man was startled; however, remembering his oath, and 
confiding in his daughter’s wisdom, he resolved to do as 
she bade him. 

After having sold all his cattle, and being asked for the 
price of the short tailed ox, he said that he would sell it for 
nothing else than the Chan’s left eye. The report of this 
singular and daring request soon reached the ears of the 
Chan’s courtiers. At first they admonished him not to use 
such an Offensive speech against the sovereign; but when 
they found that he persevered in his strange demand, they 
bound him and carried him as a madman before the Chan. 
The old man threw himself at the Prince’s feet, and con- 
fessed that his demand had been made at the request of his 
daughter, of whose motives he was perfectly ignorant: and 
the Chan, suspecting that some secret must be hidden un- 
der this extraordinary request, dismissed the old man under 
the condition that he would bring him that daughter who 
had made it. 

Kookju appeared, and the Chan asked: “Why didst thou 
instruct thy father to demand my left eye?” 

“Because I expected, my Prince, that after'so strange a 
request, curiosity would urge thee to send for me.” 

“And wherefore dost thou desire to see me?” 

= wish to tell thee a truth important to thyself and thy 

“Name 2 : 

“Prince,” replied Kookju, when two persons appear be- 
fore thee in a cause, the wealthy and noble eneraily stand 
on thy right hand, whilst the poor and humble stand on thy 
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left. I have heard in my solitude that thou most frequently 
favorest the noble and rich. This 1s the reason why I per- 
suaded my father to ask for thy Left Eye; it being of no 
ae | thee, since thou never seest the poor and ‘unpro- 
e . 

The Chan, incensed and surprised at the daring of this 
maiden, comman his court to try her. The court was 
opened, and the president, who was the eldest Lama, pro- 
posed that they should try, whether her strange conduct 
was the effect af malice or of wisdom. 

Their first step was to send to Kookjua log of wood, 
cut even on all sides, ordering her to find out which was 
the root and which the top? Kookju threw it into the water, 
and soon knew the answer, On seeing the root sinking 
. whilst the top rose to the surface. 

After this they sent her two snakes, in order to deter- 
mine which was a male and which a female. The wise 
maiden laid them on cotton, and on seeing that one coiled 
herself up in a ring, whilst the other crept away, she judged 
that the Jatter was a male and the former a female. 

From these trials, the court was convinced that Kookju 
had not offended the Chan from_motives of malice, but 
the inspiration of wisdom granted her from above. But 
not so the Chan: his vanity was hurt; and he resolved to 
puzzle her with questions, in order to prove that she was 
not wise. He therefore ordered her before him and asked: 

“On sending a number of maidens into the wood to 
gather apples, which of them will brmg home most” 

“She,” replied Kookju, “‘who instead of climbing up the 
trees, remains below and picks up those that have fallen off 
from maturity or the shaking of the branches.” 

The Chan then led her to a fen. and asked her which 
would be the readiest way to get over it; and Kookju said, 
“to cross it would be the farthest, going round, nearest.”— 
The Chan felt vexed at the readiness and propriety of her 
renters and, after having reflected for some time, he in- 
quired: 

“Which is the safest means of becoming known to 
many?” 

“By assisting those that are unknown.” ; 
—- is the surest means of always leading a virtuous 
ife? 

“To begin every morning with prayer, and conclude 
ory, evening with a good action.” 

“Who is truly wise?” 

“He who does not believe himself so.” 

“Which are the requisites of a good wife.” 

“She should be beautiful as a pea-hen, gentle as a lamb, 
prudent as a mouse, just as a mirror, pure as the scale of 
a fish; she must mourn for her deceased husband like a 
she-camel, and live in her widowhood like a bird which 
has lost its wings.” 

The Chan was astonished at the wisdom of the fair 
Kookju; yet, enraged at her having reproached him with 
injustice, he still wished to destrey her. ‘ 

After a few days, he thought he had found the means or 
attaining his object. He sent for her and asked her to de- 
termine the true worth of all his treasures; after which he 
promised to absolve her from malice in questioning his jus 
tice,and to admit that she intended as a wise word 
merely to warn him. wc 

The maiden consented, yet under the condition that the 
Chan would promise her implicit obedience to her colt- 
mands for four days. She requested that he would eat n0 
food during that time. On the last day, she placed a dist 
of meat before him, and said, “Confess, O Chan! that all 
thy treasures are not worth as much as this joint of meat, 
The Chan was so struck with the truth of her remark, 
that he confessed the truth of it, acknowledged her as wise, 
married her to his son, and permitted her constantly to! 
mind him to use his Lerr Eve. 


THE WITLING AND THE CLOWN. 

A witling of the dashing kind, 

Asked Hodge if he had seen a wind. 

“Yes, that I have,” quoth Hodge; “I vow, 

I saw a mighty wind just now.” 

“You. saw it, Hodge? it cannot be,” 

Replied the man ef repartee: 

“Pray, what was it like?” “Like?” quoth the clown: 

“*T was like-—to have blown my cottage down. 

cinicnsconsaltiitiineninins ) 

At Sparta, a man was liable to an action for not marrying 





at all, or marrying too late, and for marrying improper: 
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WASHINGTON. 


WRITTEN ON THE 22ND OF FEBRUARY, 1832, THE CENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH-DAY. 





“ There let thy fancy raise, in bold relief, 
The sculptur’d image of that veteran chief, 
Whao lost the rebel’s in the hero’s name, 
And slept o’er prostrate loyalty (royalty) to fame.” 
THOMAS MOORE. 
Why, on this day, are my ears saluted with the 
roar of cannon, and the rejoicings of millions of 
freemen? What mean those splendid pageants 
that are moving to the sound of music through 
the streets of our cities? Why has the hubbub 
and bustle of business given place to mirth and 
music—to festivity and feasting? Why is beau- 
ty decked and adorned with the garb and _ the 
garlands of greatness ?—and why is the citizen 
and the soldier embellished with the badge and 
band that tell of greatness and glory ? Has the 
fair-haired hero of France crossed the Atlantic 
— to greet the country and countrymen of his 
adoption, and again to linger, and muse, and 
meditate at the sepulchre of the saviour of his 
country? Perhaps another Perry has “ met the 
enemy, and they are ours,” or another Macdo- 
oe done honor to Delaware and the Repub- 
ic! 
No, no—it is none of these. Neither the great 
and glorious hero of Gaul, nor the illustrious 
conquerors on the Lakes have called forth the 
joyous jubilee of this day. It is the birth-day of 
the virtuous, the venerated and victorious Wash- 
ington, whose imperishable fame shall, untar- 
nished, be transmitted as a rich legacy to mil- 
lions yet unborn. It is the birth-day of him who 
had no competitor on the page of History, and 
whose glory stands unrivalled both in ancient 
and modern times. Greece never gave birth to 
ason gifted with so many glorious virtues. Rome 
hever revealed a rival whose career was so bril- 
liant and beneficial. The liberator of a nation, 
he trumphed over tyranny, and even as the 
towers of Ilion, he laid her temple level with 
the dust, adorning liberty with the trophies of his 
trumph. Whether in the field or the forum, the 
camp or the cabinet, he was the same exalted 
character, unsurpassed in the might and mag- 
huicence of his achieyments, and unparalleled 
in the patriotism with which he Jaid down the 
sword for the sceptre of liberty. To him power 
was but patriotism, and glory the good of his 
Country. He contended not with tyranny, for 
triumph or for trophies, but for the love, the li- 
eres, and the sacred rights of man. He rent 
asunder the links of that chain which despotism 
had locked on the limbs of liberty, and declared 
loa wondering world that no feudal footstep 
“hould pollute the land he loved, and no foreign 
4g should wave on the walls of American free- 
coped lhe world stood astonished, and looked 
™ with admiration at the moving and magnifi- 
— panorama of his career, conscious that he 
bay the champions of universal freedom, and his 
cements the model of all future attempts at 
Dian ege The son of the mighty Macedo- 
= : me conquered the world; but it was re- 
€d for Washington to be in effect the libera- 
or of mankind. 
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Since that eventful period, when the saviour 
of America emancipated this republic, how 
many heroes have bowed at his shrine, and wor- 
shipped his wisdom, and invoked the spirit of his 
gigantic genius! How many nations have dash- 
ed from their arms the accursed manacles of 
monarchy, and trampled beneath their feet the 
gaudy baubles of royalty, and glittering crowns 
of kings. Aye—how many men from that mode] 
have essayed and succeeded in dashing the des- 
pot from his throne of tyranny, and in teaching 
a lesson to monarchs, that their safest security 
is in the practice of moderation and mercy. 

First, in those glorious attemps at imitation, 
comes France—the gay, the fashionable, the 
flowery and fanciful France. Groaning for 
ages under the rust and rubbish of the tyranny 
of the Bourbons, she arose, and with a giant arm 
burst asunder the chains which had so long 
weighed down her limbs. But the gleam of her 
transient glory was soon extinguished in the 
blaze of another Bourbon’s ascendancy, and 
sunk again to groan beneath an added chain, 
and accumulated misery. In the interval arose 
that mighty magician, who, in the name of liber- 
ty, bound Europe in chains at his feet, and made 
crowns and kings the playthings of his ambition. 
For thirty or forty years France mourned over 
her chains, though Napoleon had made them 
gaudy with garlands, till the fearful and faithless 
Charles, oat his tools of tyranny goaded her to 
madness, when again she girded on the sword, 
sounded the tocsin, and triumphed in three days 
over the minions and manacles of fallen majesty. 
France is free—free from the dominion of a race 
of despots—free from the degrading chains which 
time and tyrants every hour had more firmly fas- 
tened—and free from an aristocracy that fed and 
fattened on the very vitals of her constitution. 
Every countryman of Washington who has lived 
in the luxury of liberty, rejoices at the fate of 
France. He rejoices not only at her rise from 
ruin, and her triumph over tyranny, but he re- 
joices that she is a convert to the principles 
taught by the tongue of a Franklin, Adams, and 
others, and achieved by the sword of the victo- 
rious Washington. 

The next in the train of the glorious attempts 
at emancipation, comes poor persecuted but 
persevering Ireland. Chained to the car of a 
constitution she never reverenced, and to a coun- 
try with which she can never accord or coincide, 
she has long mourned over her miserable destiny, 
and degraded fate. Manacled by the pride and 
imperious power of England, she has sighed long 

ears under both religious and civil servitude. 
The home of hospitality, the land of eloquence, 
and the clime of wit and song, her sons long es- 
sayed against the crosier, and solicited the crown 
for that religious liberty which all others but the 
Catholic enjoyed. For this her poets sung, her 
orators plead,and her preachers prayed. For this 
the eloquent tqngue of her Phillips poured forth 
the torrent of tremendous denunciation, and dig- 
nified supplication ; and for this the elegant and 
no less eloquent Emmet called his countrymen 
to arms, and immolated his life on the bleeding 
altar of Ireland’s liberties. The historic muse 
melts with compassion, and sheds a tear of com- 
misseration over his relics, as she records in 
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blood, the record of his renown, and relates the 
melancholy story of his heroic ruin. He fella 
martyr to the mandates of despotism; but future 
times will do justicé to his memory and his mo- 
tives—posterity will write his epitaph, in which 
his fate and his fame shall be celebrated—shall 
be mourned and admired. 

Though England has done justice to Ireland 
in removing the disabilities which bound so great 
a portion of her population—though the Catholic 
now claims the boon of religious Tiberty so long 
delayed, and though Ireland has hailed it as the 
era of retiring tyranny, she yet feels the chains 
of civil servitude rankling on her limbs. 


| 
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pining in the cheerless solitudes of Siberia, or 
mourning in dungeons over the degraded desti- 
ny of their country. Some have fled to France, 
some to England, some to the land of Washing- 
ton, and oh! God, some are groaning in galling 


_chains, beneath the frowns of a tyrant, whose 


heart is adamant, and whose soul never melted 
in mercy. To escape being incarcerated in 


gloomy dungeons, thousands have fled from the 


land that contains the tombs and tender recol- 
lections of their fathers, to seek in foreign climes, 
an asylum which they had forfeited at home, by 
valor and patriotism. They wept, and their 


‘hearts bled to behold the flag of Russian despot- 


Turning from unhappy Ireland to the South | ism waving on the time-worn walls of Warsaw. 


American States, we see other examples of the 
triumphs of liberty. The Washington of the 
south has severed the shackles of Spanish ty- 
ranny. Peru, Colombia, and the rest, no longer 
owe allegiance to the cruel and faithless Ferdi- 
nand; and Mexico has met and triumphed over 
the tyrants of the old world. Evena Braganza | 





Let them come to the land of Washington; let 


them settle among the brave and generous sons 
of the west, and in their sympathy they will find 
alleviation for their wrongs, and their ruin.— 
Shame, shame, to tardy and timid Europe, that 
could look on, and see the remnant of a brave 
nation grapling with the mighty Mammoth of the 


has been driven from Brazil into banishment, | north—that could see her bleeding at every pore, 


like the grey-headed Charles from Gaul, to muse | and overpowered by the exhaust 


ess hordes ofa 


and meditate on the doom of despots, and his own | determined despot, and lend no helping hand. 


degraded fate. 


Turning from thence to Greece, man may | 


'Oh! double shame, that she should look on and 
see the once proud and powerful Poland crushed 


contemplate a noble example of right rending | and crumbling beneath the weight of the nor- 


asunder the chain Turkish tyranny and Moslem 
power had imposed. Greece—once the glory of 
the globe, and the model of merit and of mind, 
sunk in Gothic gloom without its grandeur; con- 
tending with the mighty Mahmoud, brother of 
the sun and moon, and triumphing over the ty- 
rant who had for ages trampled on her ruins and 
her religion. The monuments and memorials of 
Grecian grandeur and glory were every where 
crushed and crumbling beneath the footstep of 
the mindless and merciless Moslem; but the spi- 
rit of the sons of Leonidas and Miltiades burst 
from the fetters of prejudice, ignorance, and ty- 
ranny, and even on the tombs of their illustrious 
ancestors, swore that the sun of Grecian regene- 
ration should rise in the firmament of freedom, 
or go down in blood, casting its last gleam on the 

rave of a whole heroic race. Thermopyle and 

farathon again became the theatre of battle; 
again were baptized in the blood of heroes, de- 
termined to conquer or die. The name and 
fame of Washington had sounded in their ears, 
and the history of the land he had saved, destined 
to renew in the west, all the grandeur and glory 
of oriental Greece, was familiar to them. The 
brave fought, bled, and were triumphant; but 
they only snatched the reins of empire from the 
Turkish tyrant, to give them to another, in the 
name of President. But that last tyrant has 
perished by the dagger of a determined assassin, 
and Greece is again free. 

Belgium hath also dashed the sceptre from the 
Dutchman’s hand, determined to be free. But 
liberty turns with a tearful eye, and a bleeding 
heart, to fallen Poland, still doomed to drag her 
miserable chains, and to mourn over her wrongs 
and her ruin. They have done all that heroes 
could achieve; but the arms of the Autocrat are 
triumphant, and the foot of the tyrant still tram- 
ples on the bleeding bosom of Sarmatia. Her 
sons—where, oh! where are they? Tell it to 
ungrateful Europe, that the heroes of Poland are 








thern colossus. Fearfulof the overgrown power 
of the Autocrat, why did not the mute and mer- 
ciless monarchs of Europe seize the golden op- 
portunity of humbling the proud rival, whotreads 
upon one-eighth of the earth as his dominions’ 
Have those enthroned puppets forgotten the era 
when Poland was the shield of Europe, when she 
preserved the balance of power, and gave secu- 
rity to thrones which are now occupied by kings 
who saw her fall without a tear? Why did not 
Louis Philippe, of France, “ hang out his banner 
on the outward wall,” and say to the Russian 
Autocrat,“ this far thou shalt go and no farther? 
Because he is tinged with the blood of the Bour- 
bon race, and has deeply drank of the princi- 
ples of the Holy Alliance, leaning to the side o! 
despotism. Why did not England cover the Bal- 
tic with her fleets, and shake the Russian throne 
with the thunders of her artillery? Because she 
is of the same school, and feared the Autocrat. 
Why did not Prussia’s Frederick William Ill., 
and the Emperor Francis, of Austria, strike from 
the tyrant’s hand, the sword aimed at the heart 
of Poland? It is folly to enquire—they are I 
terested. They would have lost their own Ul 
hallowed portions of once glorious Poland. The} 
could not bow down to the principles and pre: 
cepts for which the American hero fought a 
conquered. The stigma will remain a stain 
upon the escutcheon of Europe, so long as liber: 
ty is loved, and Poland continues to grove! 4” 
groan in servitude too egregious to endure. 
How great has been the benefit resulting from 
the emancipation of America. Who can 7. 
cipate the glory and the grandeur to which this 
Republic may aspire, when time shall roll bac 
the cloud of obscurity, and shed his light on | 
future. ‘ Who can deny,” says Mr. Phillips 
“ that the existence of such a country prese? 
a subject for human congratulation! Who K 
deny that its gigantic advancement offers 4 rf 
for the most rational conjecture? At the e? 




































































the very next century, if she proceeds as she 


r seems to promise, what a wondrous spectacle 
° may she not exhibit! Who shall say for what 
) purpose a mysterious Providence may not have 
” designed her? Who shall say, that when in its 
ig follies or its crimes, the old world may have in- 
“ terred all the pride of its power, and all the pomp 
od of its civilization, human nature may not find its 
a destined renovation in the new? For myself, I 
he have no doubt of it. I have not the least doubt 
ol that when our temples and our trophies shall 
ag have mouldered into dust—when the glories of 
by our name shall be but the legend of tradition, 
we and the light of our achievements only live in 
ot- song, philosophy will rise again in the sky of her 
LW. Franklin, and glory rekindle at the urn of her 
let Washington.” 

— Such is the language of a gifted and generous- 
find hearted Irishman. And what man withan Ame- 


a rican mind, can doubt that in the course of one 
that or two centuries, this Republic may rival the 
ave glory of the proudest days of Greece and Rome, 
‘the enriched with their renown, though not their 
ore, ruins. The star of learning went down in the 
ofa east, and rose again in the west; and may it not 
and. again be destined to the same reversion. Never 
and was the tide of prosperity so strong in any coun- 
shed try—never was the triumph of liberty so glorious. 
nor- Already has patriotism and philosophy in the 
ower new, eclipsed those of the old world, and our arts 
mer- and sciences are every day contesting the palm 
a Op- of victory. Well may the American people en- 
reads shrine in their hearts the memory of Washing- 
ONS - ton—well may they bow down in reverence at 
e era the sound of his name, and perform a pilgrimage 
n she to his venerated tomb. Aye, and well may they 
secu- march in magnificent procession, bid monuments 
kings rise, and the sculptured marble start into the 
jid not lorms and features of life. His fame is worthy 
yanner of all these. True, that his name needs not the 
ussian march, the monument, nor the marble to perpe- 
. tuate what is imperishable, and to celebrate what 
DO 7 issacred ; but the genius of glory and gratitude 
apap rising from the rubbish of the ruins of Greece and 
sl Bale Rome, demands that the marble shall transmit 
" vot the model of merit to posterity, and that the mon- 
th xs unent and the march shall be the mementos to 
use a other times, of the gratitude of twelve millions of 
nor lreemen. It is also true that the dull cold ear 
mM from of death, slumbering on the pillow of fame, in the 
nah eart Sepulchre of Vernon, hears not the shout of fame, 
og nor does the eye rest on the monumental record 
are z= ol its own renown; but thousands of the living 
We They will bow down before the memorials of honor, 

d. agen and seek to catch the inspiration, and to emulate 

a Coal lie glorious virtues of the mighty dead. 

us "stall hat American heart but loves to dwell on 

Pr: jiber- he character of W ashington? How grand—how 

as a ‘uchingly sublime did his character appear in 

rove the last act of the drama of the unfortunate Ma- 

are: from ot Andre! The tear of sympathy and sorrow 

= anti las been shed by thousands of freemen over the 


nich this tbe ol that gallant and gifted soldier. The 
shes nher hery of the traitor Arnold doomed him to 
tie wominious death, and an affectionate mo- 
of a Sisters, and the betrothed of his heart 
rath ‘asting sorrow. Washington signed the 
te Warrant with a steady hand, because his 
Wtry’s good demanded the sacrifice ; but his 
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ment his own act had sealed the fate of the dying 
soldier. The great Washington wept that stern 
justice would relax no rigor to the cries of bleed- 
ing pity and humanity. The unhappy Andre 
died on the gallows, while Arnold received from 
the enemy in gold the reward of his treachery. 

Bat far more glorious generous Andre died, 

‘Lhan Arnold lived with treachery’s gold supplied ; 

And far more peace the expiring soldier biest, 

Than ever filled the traitor’s aged breast. 
How well did the traitor Arnold know in his 
flight, the character of the man in whom he trust- 
ed. He left his wife in the hands of Washington, 
for he knew that the illustrious hero would never 
harm the unprotected and the fallen—that he 
wo ld never injure the innocent for the deeds of 
the guilty. 

Could that glorious man this day rise from the 
venerated vault of Vernon, and with enlarged 
vision behold his loved land marching on to great- 
ness, how would his bosom beat with emotion— 
how would his pulses leap with delight. He 
would behold another Athens and another Rome 
rising up, as by enchantment, on the rivers of 
the west; other Ciceros and Senecas pleading 
and preaching the doctrines of morality; com- 
merce spreading her white sails on every sea, 
and wafting from every shore, the wealth and 
luxuries of every land. Could all those glorious 
actors in the great tragedy of tyranny, rise this ~ 
day from their gloomy graves, to the Hall of In- 
dependence, where they once met and meditated 
on the emancipation of their country, how would 
they be astonished at the surpassing improve- 
ment in the the land they loved, and for which 
they legislated! Their imagination would in- 
voluntarily turn to that period when their pilgrim 
fathers fled from the persecution of England, and 
crossed the wild waves to plant a peaceful church 
in the wilderness of the west. From thence, 
fancy would transport them to the period when 
British oppression awoke the thunders of an in- 
sulted people, and roused the lion of liberty from 
the lair in which he had been chained a thousand 
years. They would involuntarily look round for 
that immortal man whose mighty hand struck 
from the grasp of the oppressor the sceptre of 
slavery, and spread out in the west the rainbow 
of emancipation! How shallwe appreciate thee, 
thou magnificent model of all future patriots, he- 
roes, and statesmen? In the language of the 
poet Moore, who is no friend to American insti- 
tutions, 


** How shal! we rank thee upon glory’s page ? 

Thou more than soldier, and just less than sage ! 
\While warmer souls command, nay, make their fate, 
Thy fate made thee, and forced thee to be great. 
Yet fortune, who so oft so blindly sheds 
Her brightest halo round the weakest heads, 
Found thee undazzled—tranquil as before— 
Proud to be useful—scorning to be more; 
Less prompt at glory’s than at duty’s claim— 
Renown the meed, but self-applause the aim ; 
All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee, 
Far less than all thou hast forborne to be.” 


Such is the character awarded to the Father 
of American freedom, even by a man who bows 
at the footstool of monarchy, and who has endea- 
vored to stigmatize the statesmen and most bril- 
liant institutions of our glorious Republic. If 





serous heart melted with humanity the mo- 





he is pleased with monarchic power, and despot- 
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ic institutions, be it so; but he cannot but ob- 
serve the difference between the government of 
the United States and those of Europe. Let him 
turn his eyes to France, forever on the verge of 
a volcano, though striving for a republican go- 
vernment; and also to England—the scene of 
starvation, riot, and petty revolution. Above all, 
let him look to Portugal groaning under a yoke 
intolerable, and suffering all the horrors of a still 
deepening, darkening despotism. While Don 
Miguel sits on his gaudy throne, like the very 
demon of despotism, thousands are groaning in 
dungeons damp and dark, stripped of the wealth 
they once possessed, to deck and adorn the ty- 
rant and his tools. Nor is this all.. Thousands 
have fled sad exiles from their country to wander 
over Europe, mourning over their prospects and 
desolate condition. Thousands more who have 
been robbed of ali that made life sweet, would 
fain fly to some foreign shore for an asylum; but 
alas ! they are bound by an intolerable bondage, 
so severe that any change, or any alternative 
would be hailed with enthusiasm. God grant 
that such a terrible calamity may never darken 
our shores. God grant that the shade of the il- 
lustrious Washington may never be doomed to 
weep over the ruins and renown of the Republic 
his valor and virtue founded and consecrated. 
May the bickerings and jealousies which now 
exist between portions or sections of our country, 
be doomed to descend peacefully to the tomb of 
the Capulets, and that the tyrants of Europe may 
never have cause to rejoice over the wreck and 
ruin of the temple of our liberty. Pride, to say 
nothing of patriotism, should nerve the heart of 
every American, to save the bigots of Europe a 
triumph so gratifying to them, and to prevent 
the fulfilment of their prophecy, that American 
self-government could not stand long, and must 
eventually fall by its own imbecility, or by the 
divisions among the people. And fall it must 
when we become divided; therefore, let every 
man cleave, as with a dying grasp, to the consti- 
tution and the country. 

One more observation, and I have done. On 
this day, these United States should receive a 
name in honor of that unequalled man whose 
fame is celebrated, and who not only gave us 
empire and liberty by his valor, but whose united 
valor and virtue set an example for the world. 
My toast is—eternal honor to the saviour of his 
country, and, with the dying Lawrence, “‘ Don’t 
give up the ship.” MILFORD BARD. 

cemeteries 
COMETS. 

There seems to be a proneness in mankind to 
make themselves miserable and unhappy. Some 
there are who can never be satisfied, unless it 
be in the expectation of a terrible calamity. In 
all ages of the world, there have been false pro- 
phets, filling the ears of the credulous with tales 
of coming terrors; and in every era, hundreds 


and thousands of ignorant mortals, ready to 


swallow, with avidity, all the marvellous stories 
and predictions, which a diseased or wanton 
imagination couldinvent. Tosuch, at this time, 


the expected Comet is a source of continued 


uneasiness—the most dreadful calamities—even 


COMETS. 


dently anticipated, and made tu form the subject 
of each day’s conversation. 
A correspondent of a New York paper, writ- 
ing on this subject, adduces the following histo- 
rical instances, to shew the astonishing infatua- 
tion to which people are sometimes subject:— 
John Stoflerus, a learned man who flourished 
in the 16th century, in Suabia, predicted a ter- 
rible deluge in 1524, which alarmed all Europe. 
He was seconded by the astrologers of the day, 
and all sorts of expedients were contrived in or- 
der to evade the menaced calamity. People who 
dwelt near the sea shore, sold their estates at a 
great loss. Inspectors were sent to survey 
grounds in the provinces, to which men and 
beasts mht resort to escape the inundation, and 
books were published pointing out the most fea- 
sible methods of avoiding the catastrophe. The 
panic raged violently in France, insomuch that 
some persons grew distracted; some built high 
arches as a means of deliverance; and M. Auriol, 
a magistrate of Toulouse, actually erected four 
high pillars with a boat on thesummit. But the 
obstinate continuance of dry weather chagrined 
the prophets amazingly. Nevertheless Stoflerus 
persisted in his prediction, the fulfillment of which 
he merely postponed to the year 1586. 
In the same century, a Lutheran divine fore- 
told the “end of the world,” which was to hap- 
pen in 1533. On the day appointed, while he was 
preaching, a sudden tempest arose, during the 
raging of which his hearers remained perfectly 
quiet, having all faith in the prophecy. But as 
the storm subsided, quite disappointed in their 
expectations, they tore the preacher from his 
desk, and gave him a severe flagellation for his 
mistake. : 
In the year 1761, two men at Cologne having 
reported that they had just arrived from Da- 
mascus, were visited by the Jesuits of the for- 
mer place, with whom they conversed in the 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, and Latin languages. 
They came, as they affirmed, by order of heaven, 
to call men to repentance; and stated themselves 
to be prophets, and only 700 years of age. They 
predicted, among other things, the destruction 
of Constantinople in 1766: the inundation of 
England in 1769; an earthquake throughout the 
Globe in 1770; the fall of the sun, moon, and 
starsin 1771; the conflagration of the whole earth 
in 1772; and, finally, the general judgment 1 
1773. We believe they proceeded no further 12 
their predictions. cr 
Countless sooth-sayers of this description 
have at different periods endeavored to distur 
the peace of the world by foretelling its sudden 
ruin. Among them one George Bell, a religious 
enthusiast, about half a century since, pretende 
to foresee the end of the world; but having r 
tracted before the time arrived, people allow 
their fears to subside. Lord Napier, the ng | 
nous inventor of the logarithms, suffered — 
to be affected by a similar delusion, and 2! 
foretold the end of the world at a certain date; 
which period, however, he happened to outlive 
Whiston, the mathematician, predicted, not t . 
destruction of the earth, but the actual advance 
of the millennium ata period which he chance 
nevertheless to survive. 
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THE BLOODY DELL. 


foretold, is as certain as the occurrence of any 
other phenomenon, the future appearance of 
which may be inferred from what has passed. 
That its path will approach very near (from 
13,000 to 14,000 leagues) to that of the earth, 
is also true. But then the fact is, that the earth 
and the comet themselves will not draw nearer 
than within about 16,000,000 leagues of each 
other; for while one is travelling towards the orbit 
of the other, the latter will have receded far 
enough to be entirely out of the way of mischief, 
even should their several tracks intersect each 
other: and in case they should happen at the same 
moment (which cannot be) to arrive at those 
points in their respective orbits nearest to each 
other, the disturbance reasonably to be appre- 
hended would only be momentary, and altogether 
too slight to become an object of previous alarm. 
——__—_ 


Written for the Casket. 
THE BLOODY DELL. 


BY MISS HANNAH M. GOULD. 


Iwasachild. I loved to roam about, 
And search the meadow for wild strawberries ; 
To pluck bright cowslip flowers, and from the brook 
With the dead limb of some old fallen tree, 
To hook the water-lily. I was pleased 
To watch the gambol of the snowy lamb 
About the pasture; spattered here and there, 
With tufts of blue-berry and whortle shrubs:— 
To fill my little basket with their fruits, 
And see the ground-bird darting from her nest, 
Close at my feet, leaving her humble cell 
With its smooth, speckled treasures all exposed, 
And with her gentle bosom still so warm, 
Icould not then have robbed it, had they been 
All diamonds as large. 
I used to lean 
Against the mossy rock, and pick apart 
Its soft green velvet cushion, wondering 
What He, who wove each little fibre there, 
Yet built the hills, and spread the shining skies— 
What He could be ; and how, and where He lived. 
* * * a * * 


These were the scenes of innocence and peace. 
But I remember what a tale was told 
bout a spot a little farther on, 
Which, for the crime whose deadly stain it bore, 
Was called the Bloody Dell. 
. Upon the edge 
Of'a dark wood, three little hillocks met, 
And at their feet, a shadowy basin formed. 
aut here it was, that, many years before, 
The suicide, afraid to face the ills 
Of this short life, retired to break the laws 
: God and Nature ; and to do the deed 
a sent his spirit reeking with the guilt 
¥" self-destruction, to her Maker’s throne. 
ie story went, that, where with serpent wind, 
pon the verdant turf, the blood coursed round, 
And then sunk down, it left a withering curse :— 
‘at hot a shrub, nor flower, nor blade of grass 
Had since been known te shoot upomits path, 
Which now was scathed as ’twere the lightning’s track, 
he said that when the sunbeams reached the dell, 
“ty trembled, and looked pale; and that the moon 





ithheld her lustre from the sullied spot. 
20* 


While from the wood, whose echo once, had mocked 
The lone one’s dying groan, a dismal b‘rd 
Would come, and with nocturnal screams keep up 
The story of the stain. 
Such things I heard, 
(Poor human nature! still thy frailty leads 
To seek for truths we fain would never know,) 
And oft I longed to know if they were true. 


One summer afternoon, my mates and [ 
Talked o’er these stories; and our baskets filled 
With berries, set them down beneath the brakes, 
And, joining hands to give each other heart, 
Set off, when we had screwed our courage up, 
To take a peep at the accursed spot. 
I well remember how we huddled on, 
Each shunning to be outmost of the band, 
While every twig, old nut-shell, or dry leaf 
That cracked beneath our feet, made fearful sound, 
And seemed to raise a spectre at our sides. 
Upon our left, was heard the rustling skirt 
Of a pine forest ; and along the right, 
Lay a green meadow with a gurgling stream 
Whose under voices seemed like gibbering sprites, 
That spoke mysterious things. 
The grazing herd, 
When they beheld the dubious way we took, 
Looked wild and shook their heads and snuffed the air 
As if it smelt of blood ; and dolefully 
Bellowed to call us back. Beside the hedge, 
The colt tossed up his undressed mane, and reighed, 
And pawed the ground, and whirled and threw his heels 
At something still invisible to us. 
All had strange import, E’enthe grasshopper 
Leapt up and smote us with his horny limbs 
Upon the cheek, to turn our steps aside, 
For they were tending to the bloody dell! 
But on we ventured over brook and briar— 
O’er knoll and cradle, till we found ourselves 
Grouped in the dismal basin, o’er its stain. 
Time from my mem’ry ne’er will wipe the mark 
Which that first view, that still has been the last, 
On my young mind impressed. For, while the herb 
On either side was fresh and beautiful, 
The place whereon the veins were emptied, lay 
Smitten with barrenness. A latent fire 
Was in the soil consuming every root. 
While congregated horrors filled the dell, 
By our quick fancies rallied, all was still 
And motionless, save where the quivering shade 
Fell from a trembling poplar. 
We were here, 
Upon the very spot whose name alone, ° 
In our young minds had often conjured up 
Such frightful fantasies. I now recalled 
What I had heard an aged peasant tell— 
How he was looking for a missing lamb, 
And, by the bleating of its mother, drawn 
To this lone place, he found the lifeless form 
Of one poor lamb that had so widely strayed 
From the good shepherd’s fold, and stained his fleece 
So deep with crimson, that he feared the tears © 
Of mercy could not wash it white again. 
At thoughts like these, our little hearts beat loud. 
Our lips were sealed, and turning suddenly, 
We fled, light-feoted, out of breath and pale, 
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To an old man, whose cottage we had passed, 
And who was in his garden plucking pinks; 

And gathering saffron, chamomile and balm. 

* Afraid, my children ?” said the aged sire, 

“ And, what is there for innocence to fear? 

“ The wicked flee when none pursues: but he 

“ Who fears to do what Heaven will disapprove, 
“ Hath nothing more to dread. Bear this in mind 
* Till your dark locks are thinned, and white as mine ! 
“ Come, here’s a poesy for each one of you 

“ Who will remember what the old man said.” 

I took the pledge ; and that sweet bunch of flowers 
Unceasing odours o’er my life was shed. 

*Tis many a year since he who gathered them, 
Forsook his little garden spot below, _ 
And went to breathe the Balm of Gilead; 

Yet, when I'd fix on the best cure for fear, 

I think of father Allan, as he stood 

Amid the Jupines, violets and pinks— 

I hear his words, when, like a frighted brood, 
That seek their mother’s wings, we fled to him; 
I feel the very breeze that fanned my cheek, 
And threw apart my locks, and dried the damp 
That horror brought upon my infant brow. 

1 wonder why I ran—I kiss my flowers— 

1am a ch'ld again. 


a 


The following is an extract from Bulwer’s last novel— 
‘“‘Eucengs Aram.” It pourtrays, in strong language, the 
deadly enmity entertained by one portion of human beings 
against another; this enmity may well be supposed to exist 
more generally, and to be of a more malignant and uncom- 
promising character, in Europe than America; because, in 
that quarter of the globe, the poor are literally trodden un- 
der foot by the nobility and rich plebeians, like so many 
reptiles, whom it is their policy to destroy utterly, or keep 
in a state of degrading subjection. In this country, how- 
ever, there is a strong feeling entertained by the poorer 
against the wealthier classes--howbeit, it is very wide of 
being so deadly as that expressed by the shrivelled hag, 
Dame Darkman. We shuddered as we read the extraet— 
perhaps our readers may have firmer nerves, and onl 
laugh at it--or they may doubt the existence of so much 
malignjty in any human heart, and look upon the picture 
us purely ideal--the offspring of a highly impregnated ima- 
gination——not so we,—but every one may think as he (or 
she) may please ;—here is the extract :- 

* * * o* * 

“ See,” said Lester, “ one of the eyesores of our village, 
(I might say) the only discontented person.” 

“ What! Dame Darkman !” said Ellinor, quickly. “ Ah! 
let us turn back. I hate to encounter that old woman, 


there is something so evil and savage in her manner of 


talk--and how low she rates that poor girl, whom she has 
dragged or decoyed to assist her !” 

Aram looked curiously on the old hag.--“* Poverty,” said 
he, “makes some humble but more malignant; is it not 
want that grafts the devil on this poor woman’s nature? 
Come, let us accost her--[ love conferring with distress.” 

* It is hard labor, this,” said the student, gently. 

The old woman looked up askant--the music of the 
voice that addressed her peal. Be harsh on her ear. 

“ Ay, ay!” she answered. “ You fine gentlefolks can’t 
know what the poor suffer: ye talk, and ye talk, but ye 
never assist.” 

* Say not so, Dame,” said Lester, “did I not send you 
but yesterday, bread, and when do you ever look up at the 
Hall without obtaining relief?” 

“ But the bread was as dry as a stick,” growled the hag: 
yes! 
stripped yourselves of a comfort to give it to us. 


EUGENE ARAM——ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


‘and the money, what was it? will it last a week? Oh 
Ye think as much of your do its and mites as if ye 
Did ye 
have a dish less--a ’tato less the day ye sent me—your 


natured Lester; “and I forgive every thing else you have 
said, on account of that one sentence.” 

he old woman dropped the stick she h-d just gathered, 
and glowered at the speaker’s benevolent countenance with 
a malicious meaning in her dark eyes. 

“ An’ ye do? Well, I’m glad to plase you there. Och, 
yes! the Bible’s a mighty comfort ; for it says as much as 
that the rich man shall not enter into the kingdom of Hea- 
ven! There’s a truth for ye, that makes the poor folks’ 
heart chirp like a cricket--oh! oh! | sits by the imbers of 
a night, and I thinks as how [ shall see you all burning; 
and ye’ll ask me fora drop o’ water, and I shall laugh thin 
from my pleasant seat with the angels. Och-—-it’s a book 
for the poor that.” 

The sister shuddered. ‘“ And you think, then. that with 
envy, malice, and all cachorieehdcaeen at your heart, you 
are certain of heaven? For shame! Pluck the mote from 
your own eye.” 

** What signifies preaching? Did not the blessed Saviour 
come for the poor? Them as has rags and dry bread here 
be exalted in the next world, an’ if will we poor folks have 
malice as ye call it, whose fault’s that? What do you 
tache us? Eh?--answer me that. Ye keeps all the larnin’ 
an’ all the other fine things to yourself, and then ye scould, 
and threaten, and hang us, cause we are not as wise as 
you. Och! there is no jisticein the Lamb, if heaven is not 
made for us; and the iverlasting hell, with its brimstone 
and fire, and its gnawing, an’ gnashing of teeth, an’ its 
thirst, an’ its torture, and its worm that never dies, for the 
like o’ you ” 

“Come! come away,” said Ellinor, pulling her father’s 
arm. 

* And if,” said Aram, pausing, “ if I were to say to you 
--name your want, on it should be fulfilled, would you 
have no charity to me also?” 

“ Umph,” returned the hag, “ you are the great_scho- 
lard ; and they say ye knows what no one else do. Till me 
now,” and she approached, and familiarly laid her bony 
finger on the student’s arm; “tell me,—-have ye ever, 
among other fine things, known poverty ?” 

**T have, woman,” said Aram sternly. 

“Och, ye have thin! And did you not sit and gloat, and 
eat up your own heart, an’ curse the sun that looked so gay 
an’ the winged things that played so blithe-like, and scoul 
at the rich folk that niver wasted a thought,on ye? till me 
now, your honour, till me.” ; 

And the crone curtesied with a mock air of beseeching 
humility. 

“1 never forgot, even in want, the love due to my fellow 
sufferers; for, woman, we al] suffer,—the rich and the poor; 
there are worse pangs than those of want! 

“Ye think there be, ye do? that’s a comfort, umph: 
Well, I'll tell ye now, [ feel a rispict for you, that | dont 
for the rest on ’em; for your face does not insult me with 
being ceeary like their’s yonder ; an’ I have noted ye walk 
in the dusk with your eyes down and your arms crossed ; 
an’ I have said,—that man I do not hate, somehow, for he 
has something dark at his heart like me.” 

“ The lot of earth is wo,” answered Aram, calmly, ye! 
shrinking back from the crone’s touch ; “ judge we charite- 
bly, and act we kindly to each other. There--this money 
is not much, but it will light your hearth, and heap your 
table without toil, for some days at least !” - 

“Thank your honour; an’ what think you I'll do with 
the money ?” 

“ What ?” oa 

“ Drink, drink, drink,” cried the hag, fiercely, there's 
nothing like drink for the poor, for thin we fancy ourselves 
what we wish,” and, sinking her voice into a whisper, Ik 
thinks thin that I have my foot on the billies of rich folks 
and my hands twisted about their entrails, and I hear them 
shriek, and--thin I’m happy !” 

eR 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


Volumes have been filled with anecdotes of the sagacl'y 
and affection of Dogs, and as many more might be eas?! 
collected; but we have seen none better than those relates 
in Buffon’s Natural History, a beautiful and cheap edition 
of which, in five volumes, was published some time sili 
by Messrs Gray & Bowen of Boston. |. ee 

“A grocer in Edinburgh had a dog, which for some 


charity I ’spose ye calls it? Och! fie! but the Bible’s the | amused and astonished the people in the neighborhood. 


poor creature’s comfort.” 


4 
; } © ane 
A man who went through the streets ringing @ bell a! 





° : : : if 
“Tam glad to hear you say that, Dame,” said the good | selling penny pies, happened one day to treat this dog Ww! 
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NOCTURNAL CONTEMPLATIONS. 


a pie. The next, time he heard the pieman’s bell, the do 
ran to him with impetuosity, seized him by the coat, an 
would not suffer him to pass. ‘The pieman, who under- 
stood whatthe animal wanted, showed him a penny, and 
pointed to his master, who stood at the street door and saw 
what was going on. The dog immediately wipers his 
master by many humble gestures and looks. ‘Ihe master 
put a penny into the dog’s mouth, which he instantly deli- 
vered to the pieman, and received his pie; and this traffic 
between the pieman and the grocer’s dog continued to be 
daily practised for many months. 

“At aconvent in France, twenty paupers were served 
with a dinner at a certain hour every day. A dog belonging 
to the convent did not failto be present at this regale, to 
receive the scraps which were now and then thrown to 
him. The guests, however, were poor and hungry, and of 
course not very wasteful; so that their pensioner did little 
more than scent the feast of which he would feign have 
partaken. ‘The pokes were served by a person, at the 
ring of a bell, and delivered out by means of what in reli- 
gious houses is called a tour; a machine like the section of 
a cask, that by turning round upon a pivot, exhibits what- 
ever is placed upon the concave side, without discovering 
the person who moves it. One day, this dog, which had 
only received a few scraps, waited till the paupers were all 
gone, took the rope in his mouth and rang the bell. His 
stratagem succeeded. He repeated it the next day with the 
same good fortune. At length the cook, finding that twenty- 
one portions were given out instead of twenty, was deter- 
mined to discover the trick: in doing which he had no 
great difficulty; for, lying in wait, and noticing the paupers 
as they came for their different portions, and that there was 
no intruder except the dog, he began to suspect the truth; 
which he was confirmed in when he saw the animal con- 
tinue with great deliberation till the visitors were all gone, 
and then pull the bell. The matter was related to the com- 
munity, the dog was permitted to ring the bell every da 
for his dinner, on which a mess of broken victuals was al- 
ways afterward served eut to him. 

“Mr. C. Hughes, a country comedian, had a wig which 
generally hung ona peg in one of his rooms. He one da 
lent the wig to a brother player, and some time afterwards 
ealledon him. Mr. Hu ie had his dog with him, and the 
man happened to have the borrowed wig on his head. Mr. 
Hughes stayed a little while with his friend; but when he 
left him, the dog remained behind. For some time he stood 
looking full in the man’s face; then, making a sudden 
spring, he leaped on his shoulders, seized the wig and ran 
off with it as fast as he could; and, when he reached home, 
he endeavored, by jumping, to hang it up in its usual place. 
rhe same dog was one afternoon passing through a field 
near Dartmouth, where a washer woman had hung her 
linen to dry. He stopped and surveyed one particular 
shirt with attention; then seizing it, he dragged it away 
through the dirt to his master, whose shirt it proved to be. 

In the year 1791, a person went to a house in Deptford, 
to take lodgings, under pretence that he had just arrived 
from the West Indies; and, after having agreed on the 
terms, said he should send his trunk that night, and come 
umself the next day. About nine o’clock in the evening, 
the trunk was brought by two porters, and was carried into 
a bed-room. Just as the family were going to bed, their 
little house dog, deserting his usual station in the shop, 
placed himself close to the chamber-door where the chest 
Was deposited, against which it scratched and barked with 
redoubled fury. They attempted to get the dog out of the 
roein, but in vain. Calling in some neighbors, and making 

lem eye witnesses @f the circumstances, they began to 
move the trunk about; when they quickly discovered that 
it contained something that was alive. Suspicion becoming 
very strong, they were induced to force it open; when, to 
their utter astonishment, they found in it their new lodger, 
who had been thus conveyed into the house with the inten- 
ion of robbing it. 

. A dog that had been the favoriteof an elderly lady, dis- 
overed, some time after her death, the strongest emotions 
at the sight of her picture, when it was taken down to be 
Magan Before this, he had never been observed to notice 
mie Here was evidently a case of passive re- 
creat of the involuntary renewal of former im- 
aren aa _ Another dog, the property of a gentleman that 
heen toa friend in Yorkshire. Several years 
mr ig a a rother from the West Indies paid a short 
bs 10use where the dog then was. He was instantly 
guized, though an eutire stranger, in consequence, pro- 
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babiy, of a strong personal likeness. The dog fawned 
upon him, and followed him with great affeetion to every 
place where he went.” 

At the convent of the great St. Bernard, the sagacity and 
courage of the dog are employed for a noble purpose. The 
benevolent monks of that convent have a fine breed of 
dogs, the Alpine spaniel, which they use to discover travel- 
lers who, in passing the Alps,-have fallen benumbed on the 
snow, or into the clefts, which often occur. “It is then that 
the keen scent and exquisite docility of these admirable 
dogs are called into action. ‘Though the perishing man lie 
ten or even twenty feet beneath the snow, the delicacy of 
smell with which they can trace him affords a chance of 
escape. They scratch away the snow with their feet; they 
set up a continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings 
the monks and laborers of the convent to their assistance. 
To provide for the chance that the dogs, without human 
help, may succeed in discovering the unfortunate traveller, 
one of them has a flask of spirits round his neck, to which 
the fainting man may apply for support; and another has 
a cloak to cover him. These wonderful exertions are often 
successful; and when they fail of restoring him who has 
perished, the dogs discover the body, so that it may be se- 
cured for the recognition of friends; and such is the effeet 
of the temperature, that the dead features generally pre- 
serve their firmness for the space of two years. One 
these noble creatures was decorated with a medal, in com- 
memoration of his having saved the lives of twenty-two 
persons, who, but for his sagacity, must have perished.” 

A surgeon of Leeds found a little spaniel who had been 
lamed. He carried the r animal home, bandaged up 
his leg, and, after two or three days, turned him out. ‘The 
dog returned to the surgeon’s house every morning, till his 
leg was perfectly well. At the end of several months, the 
spaniel again presented himself, in company with another 
dog, who had also been lamed; and he intimated, as well 
as piteous and intelligent looks could intimate, that he de- 
sired the same kind assistance to be rendered to his friend, 
as had been bestowed upon himself. A similar circum- 
stance is stated to have occurred to Morant, a celebrated 
French surgeon. 


Written for the Casket. 
NOCTURNAL CONTEMPLATIONS. 
When night with mourning shrouds the day, 
And half creation ’s wrapt in sleep 
’Tis music to one’s lonesome ear, 
To listen to the hollow deep. 


To hear the gurgling waters roll 

Through valleys sweet, with solemn roar; 
Oh natural runner where’s your goal? 

*Tis yon bright ocean’s mighty store. 


To hear the owl’s half human cry 
Re-echoed by his joyffi mate, 

Whilst with shrill strains of melody 
The whipperwills their songs relate. 


When the full moon, nights silvery queen, 
Looks o’er some eastern pine capt hills 
Dispensing lustre o’er the scene, 
Darting her gleams through chrystal rills. 


When Vesta, Juno, Venus, Mars, 
On lively sail ascend the sky, 

Conveying twice ten thousand stars 
Through the cerulean canopy. 


Etherial wonderers, wonder on, 

Till times last round you have completed 
And your great maker says well! done 

Ye orbs, which I have sole created. 


Qn such a theme, may some pure bard, 
With sweeter music tune his lyre, 
And win from me the poor reward 
Of joining some poetic choir. 
ma. We 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 
BY PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE. 


XANTHOXYLON FRAXINEUM. 


Names. Shrubby Prickly Ash. F'r. Xanthoxyle frene. 
yume Toothache Bush, Pellitory, Yellow Wood, Suter- 

erry. 

Sp. Xanthorylon fraxineum. Prickly. Leaves pinnate 
with 9 or 11 folioles opposite, ovate acute, subentire: um- 
bels lateral, 3 or 4 stipitate pistils and capsules. 

Descrirrion. Shrub 5 to 10 feet high, branches alternate, 
with scattered prickles, sharp, strong and straight. Leaves 
alternate, oddly pinnate, petiole round, often inerme, fo- 
lioles 9 or 11 opposite, nearly sessile, ovate very sharp, 
with slight glandular serratures, somewhat downy ahewee 4 
Flowers in small sessile umbels, near the origin of young 
shoots, small and greenish. Diclinous polygamous, some 
slirubs bearing pistillatd flowers, and others two kinds, both 
staminate and complete or perfect. These last havea 5 
parted calyx with segments erect, oblong obtuse. Five 
stamens on the base of the gynoplure, filaments subulate, 
anthers sagittate, 4 celled. Central gynophore divided into 
the stipes of the pistils, which are 3 or 4, oval, with a con- 
verging terete style and obtuse stigma. Staminate flowers 
with an oval trifd abortive gynoplure. Pistillate flowers 
with a smaller calyx. Capsules stipitate, elliptical punctate, 
reddish green, two valved, with one seed, oval and blackish. 

Hisrory. This genus, whose name means yellow wood, 
and which many botanists write Zanthoxylum by mistake, 
has many anomalies, because accuracy appears of very lit- 
tle moment to the Linnzan botanists. It must be divided 
in at least 4 subgenera or genera, thus: 





1. Dimeium. Raf. 1815. No corolla, 3 stamens, 3 pistils 
and capsules, type X. spinosum, X. emarginatum, X. acu- 
minatum. 

2. Herculium. Raf. No corolla, 5 stamens, 5 pistils 
and apoues, type X. clava, X. punctatum, &c. 

3. Thylax. af. 1815. Nocorolla, 5 stamens, anthers 
4 locular, 3 to 4 stipitate pistils and capsules, styles conni- 
vent, twisted. Dioical polygamus. Type X. fraxineun. 

4. Pseudopetalon. Raf. ‘vi lud. 1817. Five parapetals 
opposed to the segments of the calyx, 5 stamens alternate 
with them, anthers bilocular, 2 or 3 pistils and capsules 
sessile divical, type P. glandulosum, F |}. lud. and X. tri- 
carpum of Michaux. 

‘hey all appear to form a natural family along with the 
genera Cnestis, T'riphaca, Tetradium, Tenorea, Raf. as stat- 
ed by me in 1815. The X. or Th lax fraxineum is found 
from New England to Florida cat Missouri, in groves.— 
The flowers are vernal, anterior to the leaves, green and 
inconspicuous. Four species are found in the United 
States all equally medical, this, the 2 species of Pseudope- 
talon, and the 54 clava; but this last, found in Carolina 
and Florida, appears to me different from the X. clava of 
the West Indies ; it may be called X. catesbianum. 

PROPERTIES. - The whole shrub is possessed of active 
properties; the leaves and fruit smell and taste like the 
rind of lemons, anc afford a similar volatile oil. The smell 
of the leaves is more like orange leaves. The bark is the 
officinal part, the smell and taste are acrid, pungent, aro- 
matic. It is sialagogue, stimulant, pellent, astringent, su- 
dorific, antisiphylitic, odontalgie, &c. 

The chemical analysis by Dr. Staples, has given two oils, 
one volatile, another fixed and green, resin, gum, fibrine, a 
colored matter, and a peculiar substance Xanthozyline, 
which crystallizes, resembles Piperine, and is soluble in 
warm alcohol: The leaves contain chiefly mucilage, gal- 
lic acid and a volatile oil. This article appears to be equi- 
valent to Mezereon and Guayacum in properties. ‘The 
acrimony is not felt at first, when the bark or liquid is ta- 
ken in the mouth, but unfolds itself gradually by a burning 
sensation on the tongue and palate. It is deemed like 
them very useful in the chronic rheumatism, producing a 
sense of heat in the stomach, a tendency to perspiration 
and speedy relief, when given in full doses of 10 to 20 
grains, 3 times daily, or the decoction of one ounce in 4 or 
5 doses. It seldom produces nausea or effects on the bow- 
els. It however has failed in some obstinate cases. In 
small doses _ it becomes diaphoretic, and removes rheuma- 
tic pains. This is a great article in the Materia Medica ot 
our Indians; it is called Hantola by the western tribes ; 
they prefer the bark of the root, and use it in decoction for 
cholics, syphilis, rheumatism, inward pains, chewed for 
tooth-ache, and applied externally in poultice, with bear’s 
grease, for ulcers and sores. It is a great topical stimulant, 
changing the nature of malignant ulcers. In tooth-ache, 
it is only a palliative, as [ have ascertained on myself, the 
burning sensation which it produces on the mouth, merely 
mitigating the other pain, which returns afterwards. Some 
herbalists employ the bark and seeds in powder, to cure 
intermittent fevers. A tincture of the berries has been 
used for violent cnolics in Virginia. It is very good in dis- 
eases connected with a syphilitic taint. ‘The long use of 
it often brings on salivation like mercury. ; 

The X. clava of the South has all the same properties, 
and even toa higher degree. The chewed bark is said to 
cure tooth-ache in a few minutes, to be beneficial in sore 
throat and mouth, also in palsy of the tongue or any muscle 
of the throat. In the West Indies, where it is called Prick- 
ly Yeliow Wood, the wood, bark and roots are deeme¢ 
excellent internally and externally in syphilitic complaints 
and ulcers. It appears also a valuable remedy in epilepsy, 
nay, is said to have cured fevers like Peruvian Bark. rhe 
juice of the roots or their decoction was chiefly used. ‘The 
X. fraxineum has probably all the same effects. _ 

‘he X. glandulosum (Pseudopetalon) of Louisiana, & 
tree 40 feet high, has a white bark, of a strong smell an 
burning taste : it is used for aromatic baths, to cure rheu- 
matism: delicate persons are apt to feel indisposed by its 
use. The roots are employed successfully as a vermiluge 
for horses. This tree will be known by its terminal digy- 
nous flowers. Many ignorant herbalists, and even Zollic ‘ 
offer, call likewise Prickly Ash, the Aralia Spmosa, whose 
true name is Prickly Elder, or Angelica tree, and use them 
indifferently. But the Aralia, although a valuable -_ 
lant, diapheretic and even emetic, has by no means all the 
properties of this shrub. 
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SUNG BY MR. JONES, IN THE FIRST ACT OF THE OPER OF CINDERELLA: 


COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 
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From the Comic Annual. 
LOVE WITH A WITNESS. 


He has shav’d off his whiskers and blackened his brows, 
Wears a patch and a wig of false hair, 

But it’s him—Oh it’s him!—We exchanged lovere’ vows, 
When [ lived up in Cavendish Square. 


He had beautiful eyes, and his lips were the same, 
And his voice was as soft as a flute— 

Like a Lord or a Marquis he look’d, when he came 
To make love in his master’s best suit. 


If I lived for a thousand long years from my birth, 
I shall never forget what he told; 

How he loved me beyond the rich women of earth, 
With their jewels and silver and gold! 


When he kissed me and bade me adieu with a sigh, 
By the light of the sweetest of moons, 
Oh how little I dreamt I was bidding good-bye 
o my Misses’s tea-pot and spoons! 


A conceited fellow being asked by Mr. Sartorius, the 
eelebrated animal painter, his opinion of a picture then on 
the easel, proceeded, after the manner of some other cri- 
tics, to condemn what he didn’t understand. _“‘It is impos- 
sible to please every body,” said the artist. “True,” replied 
the Coxcomb; “you know the old man and his ass?” “1 
do,” said Mr. Sartorius; “J am the old man, and you are 
the ass.” 


TreatricaL Anecpore.—A young Swiss presented him- 
selfto the manager of'a theatre in one of our principal cities, 
saying he wished to become anactor. The manager being 
a humorist, engaged him to play Richard I[1. which he did 
with unbounded applause,the audience being charmed with 
the novelty of the representation. On making his appear- 
ance, the tyrant, pro. tem. commenced in the following 
strain :— 

Rica.—Now is de vinter of our miscontent 
Mate clorious zummer py dis sun of York, 

And all de clouts which lourt upon our house 

In de teep posom of de oshun puried. 

Now are our prows pound wid wictorious wreaths, 

Our pruised arms, (holds out his wrists) hung up pour mon- 
ument ;— 

Vat is de vord, prompter ? 

Prompt.—Go on, devil take you. 

Ricu.—Go on, devil take you! It’s a lie—dat is not it— 
you put me out, you dirty little whistling rascal. I can 
play better wid myself.” 


Clarence entered in good time to put an end to his bro- 
ther’s difficulties. The audience were convulsed. It was 
pronounced by the ablest connoisseurs, the best entertain- 
ment they had ever beheld. The piece was played out, 
and never did the hump-backed Gloster appear to greater 
advantage. When the curtain fell, and Richard was con- 
gratulated by his Thespian brethren on the effect he had 
produced, he answered, lifting up his hands :—* Is it not 
*stonishing dat de people laugh at de tragedy in dis coun- 
try? But dat isde fault of Monsieur Shakspeare, for no 
writing it bettare, by gar.” The play was repeated, with 
the same cast, fer several succeeding nights, meeting al- 
ways with the same approbation. 


Revort.—A_ lady who was blessed with a son, noted for 
his fickle-mindedness, was one day lecturing him upen that 
failing, and advising him to settle down to some active pur- 
suit, and give up changing from one vocation to another.— 
“Remember,” said she, quoting the old adage, “that a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss.” “Very true, mother,” replied 
he, “but does not the bee that sips constantly at one flower 
stand a poor chance of obtaining honey?” 


Pauation.—A man being upbraided for contraching a 
number of debts, replied that he did nothing of the kind; 
“On the contrary, (said he) I have invariably done every 
thing in my power to enlarge them.” 





A Lapy’s Oprxions or Ciuns.—Clubs are just a modifica- 
tion of monasteries—places of refuge from female atten- 
tions; and as in former days, the finest architecture, the 
best situation, the most elaborate cutssine, the most refined 
cellar, are devoted to their use. The principal modern im- 
provements are the omission of fasting and parents, and 
substitution of Magazines for Missals. ‘‘Whoso enters 
here, leaves hope behind,” should be the Wednesday’s 
(Atheneum ladies’ night) motto. The deep crimson of the 
walls is alone enough to annihilate a thousand of the rose 
colored visions which haunted last night’s quadrille. Alla 
young lady should pray for is a severe lingering fit of il!- 
ness, to impress her debating lover a just feminine valua- 
tion; fevers and agues are the best stepping stones to the 
hymeneal alter.—Miss Landon’s Romance and Reality. 


A negro with an enviable pouting Jip, flat nose, in fact of 
real Guinea stamp, whose phiz looked more like a carica- 
ture than an original, sat undera hill fishing. A mischiey- 
ous boy, attracted by the comical appearance of Cuffee, 
procured a pin ng tobacco, and dropped it directly 
on the r fellow’s lip. 

“What ya bout da?—Ya see what ya do?—I had ya hea 
I'd come up da and knock boff ya eyes into next forfo 
July, ya young scoundal. I no take it off, do, for | take it 
rite strate and show it to your fader. 


A Frenchman having a violent pain in his breast and 
stomach went to a physician for relief. The doctor inquir- 
ing where his trouble lay, the Frenchman, with a dolorous 
accent, laying his hand on his breast, said, “ Vy, sare, | 
have one very bad pain in my portmanteau,” (meaning his 


chest.) 


rte ae 


Arcumentum aD Homixem.—The Duke of Gloucester 
lately being in conversation with Lord Brougham on the 
subject of Reform, grew so warm in the argument, that he 
observed hastily, the Chancellor was very near a fool.— 
Brougham replied, that he could not think of contradicting 
the Duke, and declared that he fully saw the force of his 
Royal Highness’ posttzon. 


Creatine a Warsrcoat.—A young Puritan from the 
country, went to London a few years ago, and being struck 
with the gaudy fashion of the times, commenced beau.— 
Among other articles of dress, he ordered a blue satin 
waistcoat, trimmed with silver, and in this he returned to 
his father, who, after staring at him, said, “ How didst thou 
get this trumpery waistcoat, for the vain adornment of thy 
outward man?” “I created it !” said the son. “ Created 
it !” said the father. “ Yes,” replied young Aminadab,* for 
I said, let it be made, and it was made !” 


Aneepore.—An Irishman who was strongly suspected of 
having feloniously appropriated a portion of his neighbor 4 
wood pile to his own use, was charged with the theft and 
asked if he could deny it? “ And faith that’s a good one, 
replied he, “sure isn’t it time enough to deny it when 
you’ve proved it?” 


Hanpew.—The celebrated Handel being once i a cot 
try church, asked the organist to permit him to play - 
congregation out, to which he readily consented. _Hande 
took his seat at the organ, and began to play in such a a 
terly manner, as instantly to attract the attention of te 
people, who instead of vacating their seats as usual, It 
mained fora considerable space of time fixed in silent adm 
ration. The organist began to be impatient, (perhaps his 
wife was waiting dinner,) and at length addressing the 
performer, told him that he was convinced that he cee 
not play the people out, and advised him to relinquis . 
attempt; which done, a few harsh strains in the aceustom ‘ 
manner operated like the reading of the riot act, by instal 
ly dispersing the audience. 


Fisnine ror Jacx.—A poor fellow, called “Honest Jack 
Brown,” well known in the neighborhood of St. Gas 
who got his living as a fisherman, was found drowned © 
Wednesday last, near to the Red House, Battersea. 


Jack Brown, who lies here, was angling one day, 

And Death, for amusement, was fishing that way; ‘ 
The poor fellow was hook’d, and caught up in a crack— 
He little thought Death was angling for a Jack’ 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Hoppxer.—Every one who knew Hoppner must recollect 
that he was of genus trritable. A wealthy stock broker 
drove up to his door, and two carriages emptied into his 
hal] in Charles street, a gentleman and lady, with five sons 
and seven daughters, all samples of pa and ma, as well-fed 
and as city bred and comely a family as any within the 
ound of Bow-bell. “Well, Mister Painter,” said he, “here 
we are—a baker’s dozen; how much will you demand for 
painting the whole lot of us—prompt payment for dis- 
count?” “Why,” replied the astonished painter, who might 
be likened to a superannuated elephant, “why, sir, that 
will depend upon the dimensions, style, oo and” 
_“Oh! that is settled,” quoth the enlightened broker; “we 
are all to be touched off in one piece, as large as life—all 
seated upon our lawn at Clapham, and all singing ‘God 
save the King.”” ‘These things,” said Hoppner, in relat- 
ing the circumstance to his friend and_crony, the critic- 
poet Gifford, “these things, and be hanged to you scribblers! 
are part and parcel of the delectables of portrait painting.” 
—library of the Fine Arts. 





TecunicaLirres.— The following improvements upon our 
language, and the mode of executing process, have been 
furnished us for publication: 

A bailiff had just confined a prisoner in jail, to await his 
trial fur forging a Bankbill—being asked by an acquaint- 
ance, what he thought would be the result of the trial— 
He replied—* Well, (ll tell you presacly —The Feliciter 
will have to send for the Cashiter of the Bank—en ef so 
he the Cashiter don’t retend Court, the feller will come 
clear. But ef the Felictter sends for the Cashiter, and the 
Cashiter retends, he'll be condemned, without any con- 
spute whatsumever.!? 

This must have been a twin brother of the officer who 
went to make a levy, which he executed with the follow- 
ing legal solemnities—Laying his execution very formally 


on a saddle, says he—Saddle, [level on you, in the name of 


the State—Bridle, I level on you, in the name of the State.— 
Then turning to a pair of martingales, the name of which 
he did not know—says he: “Little forked piece of leather, 
I level on you, in the name of the State!!”” “Oh! yes! Oh! 
yes! Oh! yes! Saddle, bridle, and little forked piece of lea- 
ther, 1 now indos you upon this Execution and summon 
you to be and appear at my sale ground, on Saturday the 
i(th of this present month, to be executed according to law. 
Herein fail not, or you will be proceeded against for con- 
tempt of the constable.”—Federal Union. 





_A nome Tarust.—We find the following dolorous com- 
plaint, in the form of a communication, published in the 
St. Louis (Missouri) Republican : 

_ Massa Printer: I see de gran jury present de corpration 
lor suffer Niger ball, da sa dat it is very jurious to de moral 
of de city; de Niger may go to meeting, hollo, yell and cut 


; all kind a capers all nite long, why not gran jury take no- 








doubt 


m foun 


tice dat. What harm for de poor Niger to dance? Tell 
you what massa printer, spose de corporation make law for 

cep white gentemen from Niger ball, den dere be no fuss 
—but de white gentemen no sooner hear de Niger fiddle 
dan da cum to de ball, den da nopolize all de puty gal, and 
de brack genteman have to dance wid de ugly old women 
~—-spose de Niger hab no feelin—spose da let de white gen- 


| teinan take dere sweet hart and no make fus—some of de 
| ran jury know very well dese tings are true. 


SAMBO. 





A Misrake or Courrsuip.—Personal resemblances are no 
i very frequently so strong as to be confounded easily. 
knew an instance ofa person paying his addresses to one 
Sister, and offering to the other by mistake, was accepted 
and married ; and he did not discover the blunder until he 
| his spouse cared not for the charms of music, an ac- 


lie . oe ; . > ; 
| Complishment which the original object of his affections 


possessed. I also knew of an instance in which a person 


) Tn away with a young lady, where he thought he had 


tool sudden conquest ; but it turned out that she mis- 
‘Sox him for his brother. Since, however, the ancients 


3 ism love as blind, such little mistakes are not to be 
iD matenioe On although to the cool observant eye of the 
potent eos perhaps, the trifling discrepancies overlooked 
& castonally will always be manifest.—Metropolttan. 





7 PRUDENT SIMPLICITY. : 
i at thou mayst injure no man, dove-like be, 
nd serpent-like, that none may injure thee. 


239 


Tre Turee Racans.—When Mademoiselle de Gournay 
arrived at Paris, she desired to see the Marquis de Racan, 
an eminent wit and poet. Two of his friends knew the 
time he had appointed for his waiting on her ; and they re- 
solved to be revenged on him for many a ridiculous situa- 
tion to which he had exposed them. One of these gentle- 
men, about two hours before the time appoirited, waited on 
the lady and announced himself as Racan. He endeavored 
to talk of her own words, which he had purposely turned 
over the preceeding evening, and though he did not exactly 
satisfy her in point of his abilities, besides committing 
some gross blunders, she could not but think the Marquis'a 
very polite gentleman. He had just parted from her, when 
the Marquis de Racan was a second time announced. She 
naturally supposed he had forgotten some particular, and 
returned for this purpose, when to her great surprise, a 
stranger wholly different frem the first marquis, entered the 
apartment. She could not help questioning him repeatedly 
if he was the veal marquis, and informed him of what had 
just passed. The pretended Racan appeared very much 
hurt, and declared that he would be revenged of the insult 
the stranger had mutualiy offered them; but the interces- 
sion of the lady softened the choleric man, and she’ was 
infinitely pleased with the second marquis, who exceeded 
the first in every respect. Scarcely had this second coun- 
terfeit issued, when the real Racan was announced!--This 
began to exercise the patience of de Gournay. ‘* What, 
more Racans in one morning!” she exclaimed, at the same 
time desiring he might be introduced. As soon as he en- 
tered she raised her voice and demanded if he meant to 
insult her? Racan, who at the best was an_ indifferent 
speaker, remained silent with astonishment. He muttered 
something; and de Gourney, who was naturally violent 
and irrascible, imagined he was sent to impose on her; and 
pulling off her slipper, she fell upon the real and unfortun- 
ate Racan with the rage of an irritated virago, and made him 
gladly retreat from a visit where he had expected to have 
met with a very different reception._-D*Israeli’s Curios. 

at. 





EXTRACT FROM A MODERN DICTIONARY. 

The Grave.—An ugly hole in the ground, which lovers 
and poets wish they were in, but take uncommon pains to 
keep out of. ° 

Constable.—A species of snapping turtle. 

Modesty.—A beautiful flower that flourishes only in se- 
cret places. 

Lawyer.—A \earned gentleman, who rescues your es- 
tate from your enemy and keeps it himself: 

My Dear.--An expression used by man and wife at the 
commencement of a quarrel. 

Watchman.—A man employed by the corporation to 
sleep in the open air, 

Honesty.—An excellent joke. 

Dentist.--A person who finds work for his own teeth by 
taking out those of other people. 

Poetry.--A division of affected prose into lines of a cer- 
tain length. 





A Dos IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED.—An industrious wag- 
oner, resident in Hamstead, who it was well known had 
saved a considerable sum of money, came to this city a few 
days since in the regular way of business, leaving his wife 
and children at home, with no other guardian than a great 
dog. About 12 o’clock on the first night of his absence, his 
little family was aroused by a low growling of’ the mastiff, 
which the wife kept in the same room with herself; rising 
up to quiet him she thought she perceived some one at the 
window; giving the word to her canine protector he sprang, 
and himself and the object “bolted” through the casement. 
In the morning, the dog was found a sentinel over a strap- 
ying colored man, who was stretched dead at his feet.-- 

hus was an amiable woman and an infant, rescued from 
probable outrage and murder, and the husband’s hard earn- 
ings from the clutches of the robber.—/V: Y. Gen. Temp. 








A friend of ours was in treaty with G——, the horse- 
dealer (who died the other day) for the purchase of a mare, 
but could not agree by 1.10. Next morning, however, mak- 
ing up his mind to offer to split the difference, he posted off 
to the yard, when the first person he met was the groom. 
“Master up, Joe?” said he. “No, master be dead,” said 
Joe; “but he left word you’re to have the mare!”—Apecta- 
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*24Q0 REVENGE—USEFUL DOCTOR—LISPING LOVER—PASTORAL CONTROVERSY, 


From the Transcript. 


We can’t exactly say, for we don’t know, who wrote the 
subjoined heroic, but we rather incline to the opinion, that 
it was written by a cute one, who guesses that he has a 
right notion of things. [t certainly is amazing smart. 


THE REVENGE. 


It was a clear December’s night, 
And beautiful the sledding— 
When we started off for Uncle Joe’s, 
To be at Nabby’s wedding. 


And though the cold was so intense 
My ears were almost frozen, 

I never thought to wrap them up, 
So wrapt was I in Cousin. 


I never felt, in all my life, 
So bad, you may depend on’t, 

As when my Uncle’s cow-yard, with 
The corn-barn on the end on’t,— 


Hove into sight, just as we turned 
By Deacon Sam’s new place; 
And the light from Uncle’s tallow 
Candles, stared me in the face. 


But when I saw the hay-cart lay 
Just as when last we jolted! 

Icouldn’t budge another hair, 
So stopped a bit, and bolted. 


Then out I drawed my handkerchief 
And had areal spell on’t, ; 
*Till it was soaked and wrung three times! 
I’m most ashamed to tell on’t. 


For Nab and me, has often been, 
To a merry husking frolic; 

But now, the very name of Nab 
Affects me like the cholic. 


It an’t because I loved her though, 
But ’t seems so tarnal funny: 

That such a gal as our Nab, 
Should marry jest for money. 


I si if his gray mare goes lame, 
Some folks "ll know. who done it; 

And, when I’m married, some folks too! 
Will have a London bunnet. 


Yes, hang my ploughshare, if I don’t 
Bring Nabby to the scratch; 

There’s many a girl ’d jump to git 
My new potato patch. 


I guess as when my cows have calved, 
ly hens too all with chicken! 
She’ll think she’s lost a thing or two, 
And then she’ll kind of sicken. 


THE USEFUL DOCTOR. 


John’s wife was one day taken bad, 
A drunken scolding quean, 

Oft had he wish’d her dead or mad, 
Oft wish’d, alas! in vain. 


Quickly the doctor then he sought, 
And with a woful face, 

(First fee’d his reverence as he ought,) 
Then told his dolefiu case. 


Old Galen haying seen the wife, 
Thus spoke in solemn tone, 

“Ah! John, there’s little hopes of life, 
So bring another home.” 


“Thanks, thanks, good doctor,” John repl’d, 
“Pil follow your advice: 

I thought when you I first employ’d 
You’d kill her in a trice. 


Well, let the world say what they please, 
You’ve eas’d me of my pain; 

Your physic’s caus’d her tongue to cease, 
Rot me if IJ] complain.” 


WERRY PEKOOLIAR; 
OR, THE LISPING LOVER, 


Am—* Whistle and Pll come to you my lad.” 


Have you e’er been in love? if you hav'nt I have, 

To the mighty god Koopid, I’ve been a great thlave ! 

He thot in my buthom a quiver of harrows, 

Like naughty boys thoot at cock robbins and thparrows. 

My heart was as pure as the white allabathter, 

T Al <oopid my buthom weak did overmathter : 

‘Then ye gods only know how I lov’d one Mith Julia, 

There was thomething about her tho werry pekooliar. 
(Spoken.) 

Werry, werry pekooliar—werry pekooliar indeed! 

There was thomething about her tho werry pekooliar. 


We met first at a ball where our hands did entwine, 

And I did thgueedge her finger and she did thgueedge 
mine; 

To be my next partner I wentured to preth her, 

And I —- that she lithp’d when she answer’d me ‘ yeth 
thir, 

Now in lithping I think there is thomething uncommon, 

L love in pertickler, a lithp in an ooman ;__ 

I’m thure you'd have liked the lithp of Mith Julia, 
There was thomething about it tho werry pekooliar. 
Werry pekooliar, &c. 


Like a beautiful peach was the cheek of my Julia, 

And then in her eyes there was tnomething pekooliar: 
Speaking wolumes, it darted each glance to one’s marrow, 
As thwift and as keen as the wicked boy’s harrow. 

A thlight catht in her eye to her looks added wigor, 

A catht in the eye often tends to dithfigure ; 

But not tho the catht in the eye of Mith Julia, 

There was thomething about it tho werry pekooliar. 
Nerry pekooliar, &c. 


Goods friends were we thoon, and midst smiles and midst 

tears, 
courted her nearly for three or four years, 

I took her to plays and to balls—oh ye powers, 

How thweatly and thwiftly did then pass my hours. 

But once, oh ! e’en now I my feelings cant thmother, 

She danced all the evening along with another; 

I did’nt thay nothing that night to Mith Julia, 

But I could’nt help thinking ’twas werry pekooliar. 
Werry pekooliar, &e. 


I went next day to thcold; when she to my heart core 
Cut me up, by requething I’d come there no more: 
And I thould be affronted if longer [tarried, 
For next week with another she was to be married, 
God’s Julia, thaid I, why you do not thay so; 
Yeth but I do, thir, tho you’d better go; 
Well, I shall go—but thurely you'll own it Mith Julia, 
Your behaviour to me hath been werry pekooliar. 
Werry pekooliar, werry pekooliar indeed, Mith, 
Werry, werry, werry, pekooliar. 
Tho’ from that day to this | have never theen Julia 
Her behaviour to me tho’ was werry pekooliar. 


PASTORAL CONTROVERSY. 


DUGGINS. 
Sally is tall and not too straight— 
Those very poplar shapes | hate; 
But something twisted like an S— 
A crook becomes a shepherdess. 
HUGGINS. 
When Peggy’s dog her arms emprison 
I often wish my lot was hisen; 
How often I should stand and turn, 
To get a pat from hands like hern. 
DUGGINS. 
I tell Sall’s lambs how blest they be, 
To stand about and stare at she; 
But when I look she turns and shies, | 
And won't bear none but their sheep’s eye 
HUGGINS. 
Love goes with Peggy where she goes— 
Beneath her smile the garden grows; 
Potatoes spring, and cabbage starts, 





*Tatoes have eyes, and cabbage hearts! 
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